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CULTURAL AFFINITIES BETWEEN BERLIN AND VIENNA IN 
THE VORMARZ 


BY RALPH [TYMMS 


THE contrast between Berlin and Vienna has long been a commonplace 
perhaps too readily accepted. For one thing their respective physical situa- 
tion and development seem to be an expression of the polarity of the “Two 
Germanies’, which is said to have existed since the Reformation, and to 
have coincided roughly with the incompatibility between north and south, 
Protestant and Catholic, Hohenzollern and Habsburg. But principally the 
dissimilarity is based on the conception of two diametrically opposite 
approaches to life, in keeping with the traditional vivacity of the Austrian 
temperament as against the bleakness and insensibility alleged against the 
Prussians. 

Politically, the dichotomy of the “Two Germanies’ at any time between 
the reign of Frederick II of Prussia and the Third Reich is demonstrably true, 
and justifies their semi-symbolical grouping round the respective capitals; 
but a fundamental contrast between the civilizations and way of life of the 
two cities is another matter; and there is, in particular, reason to doubt 
whether it did in fact obtain in that period of German history in which 
the two cities appeared to balance one another most nearly: in the years of 
political reaction, conveniently termed the Vormdrz, between the fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 and the March revolution of 1848. 

There is recorded, for instance, the opinion of a Prussian visitor — Schleier- 
macher — to Austria in 1818, that the Austrian bureaucracy was even more 
oppressive than in Prussia (‘Die Verwaltung ist hier noch viel peinlicher, 
driickender und unverstindiger, als bei uns’). Certainly the obscurantist 
censorship of Metternich’s time was applied more severely in the Austrian, 
than in any other German state, according to H. H. Houben (Der gefesselte 
Biedermeier, Leipzig 1924, chapters II and III, esp. pp. 84 and 97). Grill- 
parzer too, when he reversed the process, and visited Berlin in 1826, was 
struck by its comparatively liberal atmosphere in contrast to Vienna: ‘Every- 
thing here has a touch of grandeur, intelligence and liberality which does a 
poor Austrian good, if only by reason of the very contrast.’ (‘Alles hat hier 
einen Anstrich von Grossartigkeit, Geistigkeit und Liberalitit der einem 
armen Teufel von Ostreicher schon des Kontrastes we gen wohl tut.’ Erin- 
nerungsblatter, no. 1540.) Grillparzer’s belief that the Austrian censorship 
had been the ruin of him is perhaps not the whole story; for the poet's 
despondency and nervous lethargy were temperamental peculiarities, 
exacerbated but not created by persecution, as Josef Nadler brings out in 
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his recent book on Grillparzer (Vaduz [1948], esp. pp. 122 and 402). Yet 
even the notorious incident of the attempted suppression of Grillparzer’s 
drama Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn by means of the Emperor's personal 
intervention, after the play had passed unscathed through the normal censor- 
ship, is enough to justify almost all that Grillparzer at his most hysterical 
might allege against the Austrian state’s conspiracy against spiritual freedom. 

The testimony of Schleiermacher and Grillparzer does not, in fact, support 
the popular juxtaposition to Berlin (‘niichtern’! and riddled with barracks) 
of the smiling ‘Old Vienna’ of the idyllic colour prints, in which all is sun- 
shine and evident Gemiitlichkeit. Can it be that in these three decades of 
Metternich’s counter-revolutionary repression Vienna lost so much of its 
proverbial joie de vivre that it came to resemble its parvenu rival; even to 
the extent of seeming more unfree and spiritually suffocating — more 
‘Prussian’ — than Berlin itself? 

Unlikely though this surmise might at first appear, it is not wholly 
implausible, if only for the reason that mortal antagonists may come to 
resemble one another; if the weaker is to survive at all, he may well have to 
imitate the efficiency of his opponent. So, in this instance, the Vienna of 
the eighteen twenties bore the marks of the deliberate programme of 
Prussianization carried out by the Reformer-Emperor Joseph II, in the 
eighties of the eighteenth century: the deliberate homoeopathic process of 
rationalization by means of which his state might be enabled to counter 
Prussian designs — manifest since the annexation of Silesia in his mother’s 
time. This counterblast to Prussian aggression was a remarkable effort, 
and might well have succeeded if Frederick had not roused decisive opposi- 
tion to Joseph’s grandiose project of making the Habsburg monarchy a 
predominantly Germanic state, the largest within the Holy Roman Empire, 
by acquiring Bavaria in exchange for the Austrian Netherlands. As it was, 
Joseph’s centralization and secularization of an Austrian state in which the 
Germans were not the most numerous racial component were unavailing, 
without the fulfilment of the essential third condition — effective Germaniza- 
tion. There proved to be room in Europe for only one Prussia; and over a 
period of the next half century the Austrian imitation was steadily pushed 
to the wall. Yet the fact remains that for the time being at least the Habsburg 
monarchy had unmistakably adopted secular Prussian characteristics, how- 
ever superficially. In due course Josephine Prussianization was succeeded 
(after the fall of Napoleon) by Metternich’s system of repression, so reaction- 
ary that Josephinism itself now became suspect as being merely a thinly dis- 
guised form of Jacobinism. The progressive tyranny of the régime no doubt 
made life in the Vienna of the Vormdrz remarkably like that of the contem- 
porary Berlin: the more stultifying in Vienna because there was not the 
same tradition of patriarchal regimentation as in the police- and garrison- 
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capital of the house of Hohenzollern, under which the Prussian character 
seemed to thrive, rather than stagnate. 

It was in these years, accordingly, that the veneration for mediocrity and 
impersonally ‘safe’ views was raised to a cult in the Austrian lands, where it 
became a matter of common prudence for a man of any standing to take 
the Emperor Francis as the model for his way of thinking, and even for his 
drab clothes and haircut. Grillparzer observed sourly, when he visited 
Berlin in 1826, that: “Apart from the natural beauty round the Austrian 
imperial city, there is — just as in Vienna too little culture — in Berlin too 
much.’ (‘Abgerechnet die Schénheit der Natur rings um die dstreichische 
Kaiserstadt, ist, wie in Wien zu wenig Bildung, in Berlin zu viel.’ Selbst- 
biographie; Werke, ed. E. Castle, Vienna [1923-24], V, 231.) Doubtless too 
it was at this time that the variable and elastic Viennese temperament found 
its only, and ineffectual, reply to the authorities’ pettifogging ‘demagogue- 
hunts’ by devising, or developing, that genius for equivocation, and the 
acidulated cynicism, which have remained its most disagreeable features ever 
since (as Hans Tietzte suggests: Wien, Vienna & Leipzig 1931). 

Josephine pseudo-Prussianism and the Metternich ‘System’ combined 
then to produce a triumphant dullness in social life which was born of a 
consuming fear of ideas; for ideas might be dangerous, and attract the 
unfavourable attention of the authorities; better to muddle along ingloriously 
(‘fortwursteln’!); so that Vienna in the Vormdrz must have been spiritually 
enervating — a ‘spiritual Capua’ (‘Capua der Geister’), as Grillparzer called 
it, alluding to the ancient reputation of Capua as the city in which Hannibal’s 
warriors degenerated into inactivity. ‘I realized’ wrote Grillparzer, ‘that I 
had been born as the last poet into a prosaic age.’ (‘Ich merkte wohl, dass 
ich als der letzte Dichter in eine prosaische Zeit hineingekommen sei.’ 
Selbstbiographie: Werke, V, 161-2) Mme de Staél understated the case when 
she commented in 1810 on the scarcity of men of distinction in Austria: for 
‘there one is not envied for one’s intellectual superiority, but ignored’: in 
fact, after 1815, the penalties of distinction were likely to be much rigorous 
than mere indifference, in the ‘Years of the Lull’ (‘die stillen Jahre’). 

The sub-poetic or even sub-literary strata of playwrights had an easier 
time of it than had the exasperated Grillparzer, whose lofty poetic spirit 
fretted impotently under constraint. So long as the popular writers kept to 
trivial themes, they were allowed to flourish in Vienna, as in Berlin, with 
their vaudevilles, ‘monkey-plays’ and burlesques. Today their names, 
once so highly esteemed, are justly unfamiliar to practically everyone — 
Karl Blum, F. A. von Kurlander, I. F. Castelli, Julius von Voss, “Theodor 
Hell’, and Louis Angely. They correspond to their contemporaries, the 
‘idols of the circulating libraries’, the equally ephemeral “H. Clauren’, “August 
von Witzleben’, W. Blumenhagen and Karl Spindler. Berlin’s fortuitous 
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romantic visitor in the second decade of the nineteenth century, the great 
story-teller E. T. A. Hoffmann, being almost completely indifferent to 
political or social problems, found little difficulty in making his escape from 
the dull Biedermeier streets of Berlin to a higher, or remoter, world of fantasy 
and psychopathology; yet even he incurred official suspicion by one of his 
last works, Meister Floh, into which was read persiflage of the ‘demagogue- 
hunting’ of the time. 

In Vienna the popular theatres— the suburban Volkstheater outside the 
walls of the old Inner City — did keep alive the local tradition of the farce 
(Lokalposse) and the fairy pantomime (bodenstandige Zauberposse); and 
within this unassuming technique appeared, by one of those incalculable 
coincidences of creative fortune, the productions of two new dramatists of 
significance: Raimund, who started as a poor Zuckerlbub, selling sweets in 
the theatre, but rose to be the most popular comic actor in the town; and 
the patrician Nestroy: his rival, and in many ways his antithesis as a comic 
actor and playwright; for whereas Raimund’s is the sardonic humour which 
trembles agreeably on the brink of melancholy, Nestroy indulged in the 
acid wit which, like Raimund’s underlying neurasthenia and persecution 
mania, is perhaps a logical product of the frustration of this “false idyll’ of 
peace and guiet during the Vormarz. 

Denied all political self-expression, and cramped by the rigid caste distinc- 
tions of their social structure — only complicated further in Vienna by the 
Josephine invention of the ‘second society’ of his new middle-class civil 
servants — the Viennese and Berliners of these years canalized their enthus- 
iasms in a sickly cult of the popular theatre, opera and ballet, which, like the 
fiction of the circulating library projected into an anodyne Scheinwelt — a 
world of illusion and theatrical make-belief — the dreary tenor of Biedermeier 
existence. It was from this world of tinsel and stage-lighting that were 
recruited their demi-gods and heroines; and the successes of the ‘divine’ 
Henriette Sontag (star of the Berlin opera), or Weber's triumph over 
Spontini, in 1821, or the subsequent victory of Meyerbeer’s “German’ 
opera, or the sensational recitals by Liszt, were probably more momentous 
events for the ordinary Berlin public of the day than important political 
incidents might be in England or France; and the same was true of Vienna, 
with its extravagantly féted succession of ballet dancers — Bigottini and the 
now almost legendary Fanny Elssler — and its singers and actresses. Most 
important of all, however, was the deliberate apotheosis of Viennese dance- 
music, the politically unexceptionable medium of the waltz, in which the 
innate complacency of the Viennese found a flattering form of self-expres- 
sion, innocent of the sarcasm and indifference which are their less amiable 
qualities. Laube, the greatest of the directors of the Burgtheater, said that to 
the Viennese the Strauss waltzes were what the Napoleonic victories were to 
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the French; and this was not meant as a malicious gibe. The waltz, and not 
Beethoven's ‘Promethean’ symphonic music, or even Schubert’s spontaneous 
Lieder, native to Vienna, was the characteristic musical creation of the 
Biedermeierzeit; for, as in all the other arts, music was affected by the levelling- 
out process of the whole ‘System’. 

Much the same is true of the visual art of both cities; in the airless atmo- 
sphere of the time the discrepancy between art and life became unmistake- 
able. In Vienna, artists kept to non-controversial subjects, and in particular 
specialized in the stereotyped genre-painting of characteristic scenes of city- 
life, with typical figures of craftsmen and others (‘das Alt-Wiener Sitten- 
bild’) which overlapped in subject and manner with the popular colour 
print. Berlin too had its local genre-paintings; but they were overshadowed 
by the predominant allegorical German school, which the erratic patronage 
of Ludwig I had established in Munich, and which was rivalled only by 
Schadow’s group in Diisseldorf: vast mythological and biblical frescoes were 
the order of the day, designed by the ‘Nazarenes’ Cornelius and Overbeck, 
and by Kaulbach, but often executed by hired colourists; the Munich chap- 
ters of Gottfried Keller's semi-autobiographical novel Der griine Heinrich give 
a fair idea of the sense of frustration felt at this time by many younger artists 
whose tastes went beyond the visual anecdote, and the landscape in the 
manner of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. 

Architecture too had become an identical medium in both capitals; there 
were few, if any, local peculiarities to distinguish between the rather dowdy 
idioms of Biedermeier which had replaced the ostentation of the “baroque 
emperors in Vienna, or the products of Frederick II’s retarded weakness for 
Dresden baroque in Berlin. The new tendency to build in an impersonal, 
even anonymous, style (as Tietze calls it) had set in clearly enough even in 
Maria Theresa’s time, and it was in keeping with the philosophical sobriety 
of the Josephine or Frederician régimes; plainness and standardization of 
taste characterized almost all varieties of buildings, whether they might be 
mansions, barracks or hospitals. Apart from the idiosyncracy of Frederick's 
personal taste for the grand style, and for the admirable classicist designs of 
von Knobelsdorff — for a time Frederick’s friend and appointed architect — 
a further incongruity occurred in Berlin in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, with the emergence for the brilliant Schinkel, to interrupt 
and diversify the homespun of Biedermeier architecture with his neo-classicist 
virtuosity; his neo-Gothic designs, on the other hand, were usually regrett- 
able — Schloss Babelsberg, near Potsdam, or the cast-iron spire on the Kreuz- 
berg; but his was a unique and unpredictable instance of isolated genius. 

In keeping with the unpretentious, uniform exteriors of Biedermeier 
architecture were the neat interiors, in which, as Max von Bochn shows 
(Biedermeier, Berlin N.D., esp. pp. 426-39), classicism maintained its suprem- 
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acy long after it had disappeared from the other arts, until as late as the 
‘seventies. The key-note was reticence and usefulness combined; violent 
colours and other extreme effects were avoided; instead, against the back- 
ground of light-painted or papered walls stood the elegant but unassuming 
furniture of the period, symmetrically and sparsely dotted round the room, 
as part of the whole arrangement. The simplicity, even bareness, of this 
style usually surprised foreign visitors; there were a few exceptions — 
opulent city mansions in Berlin, in which Schinkel had been given a com- 
paratively free hand in designing splendid decorative effects, such as the 
Palais Prinz Albrecht, or the Palais Redern; but normally Biedermeier furnish- 
ings represented a bourgeois toning-down of the Empire style. On the walls 
hung in ordered groups copies or prints of the Italian masters, particularly 
of the ‘divine’ Raphael, in place of the old family portraits by local artists. 
This severe simplicity usually applied to the houses of princes as well as to 
those of private citizens; Heine admiringly described even Frederick William 
IIl’s town palace as being ‘simple and middle-class’ (“einfach und biirgerlich’, 
Briefe aus Berlin, First Letter). As a general rule social life in both cities re- 
flected the stiffness of this sober background; hospitality was frugal in middle- 
class households; and in all but a few houses conversation was restricted to 
the stultifying level of small-talk, dominated by the meticulous social 
gradations which persisted beneath the almost classless uniformity of taste 
and ‘respectability’. A few cases of intellectual animation existed, particularly 
in Berlin; the ‘aesthetic salons’ and some of the prosperous Jewish bankers’ 
drawing rooms were admired in other German Residenzen as centres of 
civilized life; here the gulf between upper and middle classes was to some 
extent bridged; but the recently established bourgeois functionaries lacked 
little of the arrogance of their aristocratic colleagues, and were said to visit 
the wealthy bourgeois houses with ‘a half-ironical condescension’ (‘mit einer 
halbironischen Herablassung’) as Fanny Lewald observed. 

In Berlin and Vienna alike, then, the cultural life of these years was deter- 
mined by predominantly negative factors: by the denial, in the first instance, 
of political responsibility to the individual, and of his right to express 
effective social criticism; the result was a generation of politically ‘safe’ 
writers and artists who set upon the age their collective stamp of mediocrity, 
or worse. To compensate in some measure for the discouragement, or 
suppression, of real talent, the private citizen indulged in the fanatical cult 
of the theatre, or patronized the semi-popular lectures of an informative 
nature, or the amateur musical societies, which were a characteristic feature 
of the age; or even took to writing verse himself. It was, in fact, the golden 
age of the dilettante in all the arts. The tedium of the usual social assemblies 
was mitigated by allegorical or historical tableaux vivants, or charades with 
literary allusions. 
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Intellectual and cultural activity in cities, standardized and tamed down to 
what seems to have been roughly the same degree of insipidity, corresponded 
to the approximate coincidence in size and significance between the capitals; 
for both of them seemed to have reached an analagous stage in their evolu- 
tion, and were cautiously pushing out feelers beyond the first ring of 
suburbs surrounding the old walls, or their sites. In population, Vienna was 
still only slightly larger than Berlin: in 1800 the population of Vienna was 
about 230,000; that of Berlin was nearly 200,000 in 1815; but both cities had 
increased during the preceding half-century at approximately the same rate, 
by roughly $0,000. Historically, as well, the two capitals had the important 
feature in common that from the start both were strategically aggressively 
centralized strongpoints on the eastern marches of Germany: within, or on 
the edge of, Slav or Magyar territory. 

Yet in almost every other way their historical evolution had been differ- 
ent; starting out from the fact that more than a thousand years elapsed 
between their respective foundations; for strategically Vienna's site was as 
favourable and inevitable as Berlin’s was insignificant. Vienna lies at the 
one point at which the Alps and the Carpathians are cut by the Danube; and 
it forms the natural meeting place for western and eastern Europe; this 
west-east axis is in turn intersected in Vienna by a south-north trade-route 
which runs through the Alpine passes, from Italy up to the North German 
plain. Berlin, on the other hand, was obscurely sited in the midst of the 
Brandenburg heath, strategically less favourably placed than either of its 
two humble neighbours, Spandau and K6penick, and distinguished by 
purely local features. Even in the Vormdarz: “Not until one is but a few thou- 
sand yards from Berlin does one notice the proximity of a great city.’ 
(‘Erst ein paar tausend Schritte vor Berlin merkt man die Nihe einer so 
erossen Stadt.’: Grillparzer: Erinnerungsblatter, no. 1533.) Perhaps this is 
related to the fact that Berlin has always been more of a component part of 
its surrounding provinces than Vienna has been; for Vienna was cut off, 
culturally and by the difference of language, from all its contributory 
territories other than the Alpine provinces; the Habsburgs’ capital was not 
even representative of this nucleus of “German Austria’, but became more 
and more of a self-contained entity, a detached cultural microcosm. 

Politically too the apparent balance between the two cities in the Vormarz 
was illusory; for though the prestige of the Austrian state seemed to have 
been restored to some extent in 1815, with its acquisition of the permanent 
chairmanship of the German Federation; and though, on the other hand, 
Prussia, as an ostentatiously military state, had been discredited ever since 
the Battle of Jena, in 1806, by its poor showing before the Napoleonic 
armies, yet Prussia’s weakness can be seen now to have been as illusory as 
Austria’s renewed strength. It was precisely in these years that the future 
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greatness of Prussia, and its supremacy in Germany, were being re-established 
in a curious process of masked expansion. The award of the Rhineland to 
Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, in compensation for the loss of 
its Polish provinces, reorientated its interests westwards, and ‘brought 
Prussia back into Germany’; within a century these same Rhenish provinces 
proved to be the principal industrial area in all Germany. Commercially 
too, at this time, Prussia secured an economic stranglehold over the rest of 
Germany by means of the Zollverein, or customs union. Austria, meanwhile, 
could but draw on inflated, and largely fictitious, funds of imperial prestige. 

By 1848 Prussia was the actual head of Germany, though the fiction of 
Austrian paramountcy survived even later than that: at the Frankfort 
Assembly it was a Habsburg archduke who was elected Regent of Germany; 
and the royal fantast Frederick William IV, by refusing the crown as 
‘hereditary emperor of Germany’, left the Austrian emperor alone in his 
imperial splendour within the Federation. But the stage was already set for 
the slump in Austrian prestige, culminating in her military defeat at the 
hands of the Prussians in 1866, after which the Habsburg dynasty only sur- 
vived at all by the grace of Bismarck, who opposed the formation of a 
‘Greater Germany too top-heavy to rule from Berlin. So Austria was 
allowed to survive, but was left outside the new German Empire of 1871. 
After that, the statistics of population tell their own story: Vienna reached 
two million odd in 1910, from which it has since declined slightly; Berlin 
had a population of over four millions by 1920. Seen in this light, the grand 
new buildings of the Ringstrasse, built in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, on the 
site of the old city walls, as if to celebrate new Habsburg triumphs, did in 
fact accompany the irremediable decline of the dynasty. 

Thus even in 1815 the states of affairs already existed in which Prussia — 
potentially, though not apparently — held the upper hand; Vienna, still 
nominally the paramount city of Germany, the one and only Kaiserstadt, 
could show for itself a facade of prestige which was in fact as insubstantial 
as that of the Metternich régime itself: an arbitrary piece of diplomatic 
virtuosity which was based on no widely-held popular support or will to 
dominate, such as existed in Prussia; nor was Vienna the capital of a truly 
‘unitary state’ in more than name. Yet, in these years of the Vormdarz, the 
truth was hidden from all but the most perceptive; and the traditional 
antagonism between Berlin and Vienna seemed to have reached the stage in 
which the two capitals stood evenly poised against one another. But to 
reach this point of balance Berlin had risen abruptly in the world from 
humble antecedents (it was only Frederick II’s grandfather, the first King of 
Prussia, who had banished wandering herds of pigs from Unter den Linden!) 
whereas Vienna had declined from former splendour. Even their culture 
and way of life had evidently found a degree of equivalence, and were no 
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d longer essentially differentiated from one another, for an analagous regimen- 
© | tation standardized and debased intellectual activity to a common tameness. 
»f \ Outstanding talents had no alternatives other than to conform or to remain 
it | silent. 

25 In these years, for the first, and perhaps the last, time, a delusive appearance 
y | of cultural affinity linked the two mutually incompatible capitals. 
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MARCHEN AND FAIRY TALE 


BY E. G. FURSTENHEIM 


IT is usual in this country to render the German word ‘Marchen’ as ‘fairy 
tale’. There is nothing wrong with this practice, which generally serves the 
purpose very well; all the same, anyone familiar with German will feel that, 
strictly speaking, the terms are not equivalent and that there is a subtle 
though decisive difference between fairy tales and Miarchen. On first 
thoughts the question may appear to be one of nationality: traditional tales 
naturally vary from country to country, since — universal though their 
plots and motifs may be — the manner of telling them necessarily reflects 
the outlook, customs and the whole way of life of the people among whom 
they are collected. But this explains merely why the German Miarchen 
differs from the Russian or Negro Marchen; it does not tell us why there 
should be countless Mirchen in Germany, Russia, and Africa, but very few, 
if any, in England or France, where there is, on the other hand, no lack of 
fairy tales. Perhaps the answer lies in the word ‘traditional’: in countries 
where the indigenous Marchen tradition has not been preserved, the place 
of the Marchen has been taken by the fairy tale. In saying this, however, we 
have not solved but merely stated the problem which thus resolves itself 
into three questions: (a) what is a Miarchen? (b) what is a fairy tale? and 
(c) how and in what circumstances does one replace the other: 

In drawing a distinction between Mirchen and fairy tale the terms have 
to be used more precisely than in ordinary speech. By Marchen we mean in 
this connection a traditional tale in which the mysterious or superhuman 
element (“das Wunderbare’) appears in some form or other. This rules out 
any ‘Kunstmiarchen’ as well as such stories as “Hans im Gliick’ which — at 
least in the form familiar to us— are concerned with ordinary human 
characters and every day occurences. The term ‘fairy tale’ is to be taken 
quite literally as applying to a story in which a decisive part is played by 
fairies. This explains why we are reluctant to speak, e.g. of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, since fairies can hardly ever be found in these stories. The one notable 
exception appears to be ‘Dornréschen’. The word ‘Fee’ is avoided even here, 
but otherwise we find the familiar fairy machinery: superhuman beings who 
either bestow their favour on some fortunate mortal or persecute him cruelly. 
But this exception does not stand up to closer scrutiny. “Dornrdschen’ has 
been interpreted as a vegetation myth: Nature put to sleep by an aged 
personage representing winter and re-awakened by the fair young hero 
Spring. However that may be, the story exists in many versions, and the 
Grimms, for once, follow rather closely the Romance version. The Teutonic 
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version, as Jacob Grimm himself points out, is that of Brunhilde which, 
needless to say, does without the fairies. It is thus safe to say that ‘Feen’ are 
unknown to the German Miarchen and their presence in certain Kunstmar- 
chen is due to foreign literary influence. The ‘Fee’, as Heine suggests 
properly belongs to Celtic mythology and it is significant that the French 
word has been taken over into German together with the whole conception. 
The English expressions ‘fay’ and ‘fairy’ derive, of course, from the same 
root (the origin and meaning of which are still a matter of dispute among 
folklorists), but the English fairy differs in some respects from its French 
counterpart. Fairies may belong to either sex and, like their closest relations, 
the elves, are generally thought to be of minute stature, while a fée, like the 
pantomime fairy, is as a rule a female of rather majestic appearance. For 
our purposes, however, these differences may be ignored: we can treat the 
words ‘fairy’ and ‘fairy tale’ as equivalents to the French terms ‘fée’ and 
‘conte de fées’, as long as we remember that these ‘fairy tale fairies’ differ 
from the original fairies of British folklore. The latter are more akin to the 
supernatural beings in the German Miarchen, and the resemblance becomes 
still closer if the term ‘fairy’ is used — as it generally is by folklorists — as a 
generic term to include such creatures as gnomes and goblins, who correspond 
exactly to the “Zwerge’ and “Wichtelmanner’. 

To avoid confusion we have to banish this meaning of the word fairy 
firmly from our minds, as it is essential for our purpose to distinguish between 
these characters of folklore and Miarchen on the one hand and the literary 
fairies or fées on the other. Most fées are full of beauty and grace, while 
folklore characters, with the exception of elves, are commonly gnarled and 
ugly; the former are apparently capable of appearing anywhere and in any 
shape, and their powers seem to be almost unlimited, except by the opposition 
of their rivals. “Kobolde’ and their kindred, on the other hand, have more 
restricted powers, they are for the most part bound to certain localities and 
appear nearly always in their own shape. But the fundamental difference is 
that “Feen’ are more or less rational beings: they are activated by understand- 
able motives such as love and gratitude, or hatred, jealousy and wounded 
pride. The other beings live by far more incomprehensible and mysterious 
rules, e.g. you must not offer them food or clothing or try to find out their 
name. In other words, ‘Feen’ are a race of superior beings conceived in 
analogy to humans, while these other personages are altogether different 
from us. Hence when they do appear in a tale they impart to it a mysterious 
uncanny atmosphere, characteristic of the Marchen, but generally absent 
from the conte de fées. 

Yet those Mirchen, and they are in fact the majority, which do without 
these beings, achieve the same quality; indeed, they seem to possess it often 
to an even greater degree. Perhaps the reason is that whilst we may be 
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ready to credit supernatural beings with supernatural gifts, we find it far 
more uncanny when we are told of human beings able to wield such powers: 
old women capable of flying or casting spells, or wicked stepmothers who 
can bewitch every spring and well for miles around. And the most uncanny 
thing of all for the modern adult reader is that these strange happenings are 
treated by the story teller as a matter of course. 

This last fact bears testimony to the great age of the Mirchen. They 
evidently date back to pre-historic times or, more precisely, to a period of 
pre-logical thinking. To a logical way of thinking, everything that happens 
is due to some natural, calculable and predictable cause. This view is so 
obvious to modern man that even those who believe in miracles do not deny 
it. On the contrary, they generally define miracle as the possibility of the 
natural laws being set aside; thus, in fact, the conception ‘miracle’ pre- 
supposes the belief in an ordered and ultimately understandable universe. 
Hence it has no place in the outlook of a young child. On the one hand, the 
child is not clear about human limitations and he is thus ready to credit others, 
above all his parents, with the most amazing powers; on the other hand, the 
whole world, and particularly the behaviour of the adults seems so utterly 
incomprehensible and unpredictable that nothing can really surprise him. 
Precisely the same applies to man in a pre-logical age: either everything or 
nothing is a miracle. This then explains why the Marchen like the dream 
— which is also not subject to the laws of cause and effect, time and space — 
perplexes the modern adult mind, while to those who first conceived these 
tales and to the child who hears them today, there is nothing particularly 
startling in talking animals, in people suddenly changing their shape or in 
dead persons returning to life. 

In the history of the human race, the predominance of the logical way of 
thinking is, of course, a very late phenomenon, and the statement that the 
Marchen belongs to a pre-logical age, does not tell us very much. But 
perhaps it may be possible to date the Miarchen a little more accurately. 
According to most anthropologists the age which immediately precedes 
the logical period is the mythological one, i.e. the time when man, trying to 
understand the world around him, peoples it with supernatural beings, unseen 
powers whose actions explain the phenomena in nature. In order to be 
capable of creating a mythology man must already have reached a high level 
of development. He must, for one thing, be conscious of his own limitations, 
and he must have accumulated a store of knowledge of observable pheno- 
mena before he can attempt to create a comprehensive picture of his world. 
Some of our Marchen clearly belong to this period, but others are still older. 
Mythological thinking is in turn preceded by what may be called magical 
thinking. At this stage man does not clearly distinguish between himself 
and the animals, between animate and inanimate objects. The tree to him is 
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not merely, as at the mythological stage, the dwelling place of a spirit, but 
itself a powerful being which must not be offended. Life is hedged about 
with innumerable prohibitions (‘taboos’) as well as with positive rules which 
have to be observed, but it offers this consolation that he who has mastered 
all the rules becomes all-powerful. According to authorities like Frazer it is 
most characteristic of this period that man believes himself to be the possessor 
of what we would call supernatural powers: it is his will which makes the 
sun rise and the crops grow if he knows but the right magic. If he fails, it 
means that he has not fully mastered the technique, but he is constantly 
striving to perfect himself in it and always afraid of his neighbour who may 
be a better magician than himself. 

Once this is understood, many otherwise puzzling features of the Marchen 
find their explanation. Clearly, most Marchen stand on the threshold of the 
magical and the mythological ages: there are already some supernatural 
beings, but on the whole magic, is worked by humans, black magic by 
malignant enemies and white magic by the hero and his friends who will 
in the end always be victorious. The Mirchen can thus be given a fairly 
definite place in the development of the human mind, but it cannot be dated 
in point of time, as the development from one way of thinking to another 
naturally takes place over a long period and not everywhere at the same 
time. In some parts of the world logical thinking might be fully established 
while in others — as it is even now in remote districts — people are still at the 
magical or at least the mythological age. Even within the same society the 
more intellectually advanced members may have reached one stage while the 
majority still cling to the older view of things. Indeed, there are few of us 
who can honestly claim to have shed all remnants of the magical outlook, 
and it is doubtful whether this would be even desirable. All the same, there 
is an immense difference between allowing oneself the luxury of a little 
superstition, and having that truly magical-mythological outlook which 
gave birth to the Mirchen. And because we lack this mental background it 
is so difficult for the modern writer to create something like a real Marchen 
or even to tell an old one without either spoiling it by sentimentality or 
producing a dead museum piece of folklore. Seen in this light, the achieve- 
ment of the German romanticists, and especially the Grimms, must appear 
truly amazing, though even they cannot always be absolved from the charge 
of having falsified their material. 

Compared with the venerable age of the majority of Grimms’ Mirchen, 
the contes de fées are only products of yesterday. To be more accurate, few 
of them are as old as 300 years and the majority are considerably younger. 
In most cases the authors are known, but even where the stories are ostensibly 
only renderings of traditional folk tales, such as Perrault’s famous “Contes de 
Ma Mére L’Oie’ they have been so decisively changed that they must be 
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considered new creations. That is to say, all these ‘contes’ show unmistake- 
able signs of having been invented during a rationalist age, or at least of 
having received at that time the form in which we know them. And here 
we come at last to the fundamental difference between the Mirchen and the 
fairy tale. During the age of enlightenment in Europe the writers changed 
or destroyed the older type of popular tales which, with their belief in magic 
and their archaic features, offended the taste of the times and seemed to have 
a positively harmful effect on the common people by fostering superstititions. 
Even the nursery tale, it was felt, should be made to serve a useful purpose by 
giving instruction to the young children and spreading wholesome ideas 
among them. In this spirit countless fables and moral tales were produced, 
while the older stories which were too firmly rooted in the people to be 
eradicated altogether, were rendered harmless by careful adaptations. The 
purpose could be achieved by various methods employed singly or in com- 
bination with each other. The simplest way was to leave the plot unaltered, 
but to tell it in a mocking tone and with such obvious irony that even the 
most unsophisticated reader could no longer take the story seriously. In 
some cases, a natural cause might be found for some hitherto inexplicable 
feature, in others some barbarisms might be toned down or some impos- 
sibility be tacitly omitted. But the favourite method of transforming a 
Marchen which proved obstinate to other forms of treatment, consisted in 
introducing a fairy or two. Now this may sound like casting out the devils 
by the prince of devils, but in fact the device allowed the story-tellers to 
eliminate the fantastic, irrational and demoniacal elements of the Mirchen 
while yet retaining the appearance of the miraculous and spectacular so dear 
to the public. Anything inexplicable by natural causes could be ascribed 
to the action of a fairy: instead of countless strange assumptions which 
reason refused to accept, only one was necessary — the existence of beings 
with superhuman powers. Once that was admitted, the chaotic fantasies of 
the Marchen became tractable and could be brought into a system. Strict 
rationalists might still jib at this concession to popular ignorance, yet no one 
could seriously object to the use of supernatural machinery as this practice 
was justified by the example of the Ancients. In any case, the device proved 
eminently successful and the fairy soon became an almost indispensable 
character in all stories of this kind, so much so that the whole species came 
to be known as “Contes de Fées’ or ‘Fairy Tales’. 

It mattered little that the fairies themselves were of highly doubtful origin. 
They had begun life in the dim past partly as local deities of conquered 
races, partly as spirits of the dead or personifications of nature and fertility, 
but in the course of time all that had been conveniently forgotten. They had 
now become quite respectable, since, apart from being still rather volatile 
and temperamental, they had shed most of their irrational features. The 
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process cannot be traced here in detail; the part played by Shakespeare and 
other British poets is well-known, but it was left to the French writers to 
complete the transformation. Count Gabalis succeeded in doing for the 
fairies what Linné did for the plants: he catalogued them neatly, assigning 
each to his or her proper element according to a method apparently invented 
by Paracelsus. Now there was no longer any mystery about these beings, 
they were easily accessible and could be used by any writer as convenient 
machinery. And since Greek mythology was already being constantly 
used for the same purpose in another sphere of literature, the use of fairy 
mythology developed on parallel lines: where the heroic epic relied on the 
Gods of Olympus, the comic epic (e.g., “The Rape of the Lock’) and the 
popular tale had recourse to Gabalis. Another impulse came from the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Tales’ which first became known in Europe at this period. 
These tales, curiously enough, had developed in a similar manner: originally 
Marchen, they had also been transformed during a highly civilized age, and 
they employed a most fantastic apparatus mainly for the purpose of pointing 
shrewd common-sense morals. No wonder then that these tales with their 
exotic background became extremely popular and the peris and genii were 
received with open arms into the European fairy pantheon. In time the two 
fairy traditions were completely amalgamated: European fairies took over 
some of the features of their Oriental sisters, and the familiar figures of our 
fairy tales appeared happily in an oriental setting, e.g. in Hauff’s ‘Saids 
Schicksale’. The fairy story reached its heyday by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but it continued long after that, for when all the old 
Mirchen had been re-told the writers kept on producing new fairy tales. 
Some of these are very charming, but on the whole the fairy apparatus is 
merely used as a splendid cloak to hide the bare bones of a commonplace 
story and the author’s lack of original invention. 

But we are not concerned with the fairy tale as a literary form. What 
interests us here is the way in which traditional tales were transformed, and 
this can best be seen by an actual comparison between an original Marchen 
and its fairy tale version. ‘Cinderella’ may serve as a convenient example. 
In “Aschenputtel’ the girl goes to her mother’s grave on which she has 
planted a cutting and watered it with her tears so that it has grown into a 
beautiful tree. Here she recites a rhymed spell whereupon a white bird 
appears in the tree and grants her wishes. In other words she employs a 
magic incantation of the dead, for both tree and bird, as many parallels in 
mythology show, represent the mother’s spirit. Thus this girl who is sup- 
posed to be an ordinary mortal is in possession of magic powers and by these 
means she achieves her aim of revenging herself on her rival sisters and of 
securing the desired lover. Of all this we find nothing in Perrault’s “Cen- 
drillon’. All that happens there is that the girl’s godmother provides her 
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with fine clothes and conveys her to the ball—an entirely rational and 
common-place occurence. It is true, the story retains a touch of the miracu- 
lous: the godmother is a fairy and changes a pumpkin into a fine coach, and 
the girl’s slipper is made of glass,’ but these are inessential, though pretty 
details, as the author himself explains. A magic tale which may perplex and 
displease the enlightened reader has thus been transformed into an inno- 
cuous rational story, and the miraculous element from being an integral. 
part of the plot has become an outward ornament, retained as a concession 
to vulgar taste, but easily detachable. 

Perhaps this argument overstresses the element of premeditation on 
Perrault’s part. The hope of entertaining a sophisticated audience with his 
naive tales may have weighed as much with him as his professed educational 
aims; where his contes differ from Grimms’ Mirchen the difference may have 
been already in his sources; besides, as a true child of a rationalist age he 
would naturally choose the version which seemed to make most sense, and 
he would, again quite naturally, rationalize it still further in re-telling it. 
Much of this may be readily admitted, and yet the manner in which the 
changes are made is too consistent throughout to be purely accidental. 
Consider for instance the story of “Rotkippchen’, where it was not even 
necessary to have recourse to the fairy machinery. Most folklorists interpret 
this tale as yet another version of the nature myth of death and resurrection, 
conceived this time in the image of the eclipse which, in Northern mytho- 
logy, is caused by the sun being swallowed by a wolf. The girl with the 
bright red hood represents the sun and the grandmother the moon, and it 
is significant that the wolf first swallows her and takes her shape. If this 


interpretation is true it is obvious that Rotkappchen and the grandmother | 


must come to life again, but even if it is rejected the conclusion remains the 
same: in the true Mirchen the heroine may have to undergo frightful trials 
but she must be liberated in the end, even if she has to be killed first. But 
this is precisely what the rationalist storyteller cannot admit, as it is contrary 
to reason and the laws of nature. His story must therefore end with the 


girl’s death, but in order to justify this cruel end and at the same time to give | 


his tale a moral purpose, he has to make the most of the child’s failings (old 
grandmothers do not seem to matter!): instead of following her mother’s 
instructions she listens to the wolf and idles her time away in picking flowers. 
Thus he is able to rub in the moral: little girls who stray from the right path 
come to a bad end. 

These examples may suffice to illustrate the difference between Marchen 
and fairy tales. It now remains to explain how it was possible for the 


1 It has been suggested that this glass slipper was originally a fur slipper and that Perrault misunderstood 
‘pantoufle de vair’ as ‘p. de verre’, but he may have changed this deliberately: a fur slipper would fit 
any foot, a glass slipper only the one for which it has been made; besides the latter will show a pretty foot 
to greater advantage and is altogether more in keeping with the fairy tale atmosphere. 
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Mirchen to survive in Germany, while in France and England it has been 
more or less superseded by the fairy tale. The answer would seem to be 
that at the critical point in history French civilization held undisputed sway, 
hence the development in France which has been traced above found its 
counterpart in this country, even though here the transformation was never 
quite as complete. A few genuine English Mirchen have survived, and in 
collections of so-called fairy tales we may occasionally find one or two of 
them together with translations of foreign — mainly German Marchen, 
oriental tales and ‘made-up’ stories, but the last named group generally pre- 
dominates. In Germany things took a different course. In consequence of 
the Thirty Years’ War and other factors, the country lagged far behind 
France and England and the influence of French civilization was only super- 
ficial and restricted to a comparatively small circle. It was only towards 
the end of the eighteenth century that a determined effort was made to 
catch up with events abroad and to spread the ideas of enlightenment. Then 
indeed the development sketched here set in and what may have been at 
least partly unintentional in France, was now done quite deliberately in Ger- 
many. Writers like Wieland made fun of the Mirchen tradition and em- 
ployed the whole fairy machinery for rationalist purposes, a favourite motif 
of his being the conversion of young fairy tale enthusiasts by means of fairy 
tales. At the same time, moral stories were produced wholesale, the French 
and Oriental tales were translated and the traditional German Mirchen were 
re-told in the French manner by Musacus and others. No doubt, these 
efforts would in the long run have produced the same results as in France 
and England; however, they were not given a long enough run. For in the 
meantime the romantic movement had started in Germany and one of the 
first acts of the romantic school was to spring to the defence of the Mirchen 
which was thus saved just at the moment when it was threatened with ex- 


} tinction. As the Grimms put it: “Es war wielleicht gerade Zeit, diese Marchen 


festzuhalten, da diejenigen, die sie bewahren sollen, immer seltener werden.”! 


| The survival of the Marchen is due to a great extent to the genius and the 
labours of these collectors, but they were fortunate in that they found a 


living Miarchen tradition belonging to the whole German people. This 
distinguishes their efforts from those of the folklorists in other countries who 
were generally only able to collect local traditions in isolated districts. Thus 
while most of the folklore collected elsewhere is something learned and 
largely dead, the Marchen are not only known to every German child, but 
they have exerted a decisive influence on literature both in Germany and 


abroad. 


' This interest in the Marchen, which is peculiar to German romanticism, is so well known and so 
much taken for granted that no one seems to have inquired into its causes; yet the problem might well 
be worth closer investigation. 
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THE DREAM-MOTIF IN THE WORK OF HANS CAROSSA 
BY E. W. HERD 


Not least amongst the many interesting aspects of the work of Hans Carossa 
are the frequent use of the dream motif, and the peculiar quality of the 
dreams recounted. Dreams are to be observed in all Carossa’s works except 
Eine Kindheit, and are especially numerous in early works, such as Tagebuch 
im Kriege and Das Schicksal Doktor Biirgers. The dreams described are remark- 
able for their general atmosphere and for their function in Carossa’s work. 
The normal use of the dream-motif in literature before Carossa had been the 
symbolic, in which the dream presented an image of future developments: 
this was a device especially favoured by the Romantics, a good example 
being the dream at the opening of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. The dream has 
often been used to further the action, to reveal information essential to the 
further development of the action, as for example many of the dreams in 
the Old Testament or the quasi-biblical dreams in Emmanuel Quint. Thirdly, 
the dream has been used as a vehicle for satire, a realm in which Heine is 
paramount, Harzreise offering several illustrations. The dreams in the work 
of Carossa however — save one or two exceptions from the earlier works — 
do not fall into any of these categories. They are not symbolic, they do 
nothing to further the action — even where there is action to be furthered, 
and they are not used as vehicles for satire. Not only do Carossa’s dreams 
differ in function from previous examples in literature, but also in their 
general atmosphere. In spite of their inevitable irrationality they have a 
dominant tone of healthy normality and of genuineness, which contrasts 
strongly both with the supernormal dream bearing a definite message, and 
with the hysterical nightmare, characteristic of Hofftmann’s Elixir des Teufels 
or, to quote more recent examples, Ernst Wiechert’s Andreas Nyland, or 
Hesse’s Demian. 

Carossa seems to achieve the vraisemblance of the dreams by incorporating 
into them all the known features of dreams as generally observed. There is 
complete irrationality — mice change into billiard-balls, grenades into fish; 
natural laws are in abeyance — ‘Mein Leib hatte nahezu voéllig sein Gewicht 
verloren; ich ftihlte mich wie eine Flaumfeder leicht und musste gewartigen, 
das der zunehmende Wind mich alsbald emporheben und zu den Franzosen 
hiniibertragen werde’; grotesque elements are numerous: but all these pheno- 
mena are readily accepted by the reader’s imagination because they are all 
normal dream-phenomena. The speed of the action in the dreams is in telling 
contrast to the leisurely rhythm of the main body of Carossa’s work. In the 
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content of the dream Carossa mingles thought and experience as basic in- 
gredients, as for example in a dream from the Tagebuch im Kriege which is 
based on the past experience of family life but in which a present anxiety is 
expressed by one of the characters when she says ‘Die Manner sind schlecht. 
Sie fiirchten sich vor mir und laufen nach Frankreich zum bésen Feind’. 
Similarly the recent past is mingled with the remote past, as exemplified in 
the dream of the dead Russian in Fiihrung und Geleit who was at the same tiny 
Carossa’s father. All these features are accepted as common to most dream: 

and therefore help to produce an air of genuineness. Moreover Carossa 
nearly always recounts only his own dreams; he only describes the dreams 
of some other character on three occasions, twice in Doktor Biirger and once 
in Arzt Gion. Thus if we accept an autobiographical element in the 
central male characters of works like Doktor Biirger, Der Arzt Gion and 
Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens the great majority of the dreams in Carossa’s 
work are personally experienced, a further factor contributing to their 
vraisemblance. 

As a doctor and an acute observer, Carossa is fully aware of the physio- 
logical basis of the dreams and visions he describes. There are examples in 
his work of both ‘representative’ or centrally initiated dreams, and of ‘pre- 
sentative’ dreams, which are due to the stimulation of the sense-organs. A 
typical ‘representative’ dream in Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen Carossa 
describes as ‘einer von jenen Traumen, die uns gerne heimsuchen, wenn wir 
unserer eigenen Seele nicht mehr vollig sicher sind’. Closely allied to ‘pre- 
sentative’ dreams are those in which sense-perceptions are assimilated into 
the dream; for instance hail on the bedroom windows in Das Jahr der schonen 
Tauschungen is taken over into the dream as ravens attacking a box of young 
starlings; in Doktor Biirger the noise of grains of corn falling becomes the 
sound of heart-beats heard in a stethoscope; and in Tagebuch im Kriege the 
flaming horizon at the end of a dream is the fire just lit in the stove, or the 
fall of a body seems to produce the noise of a shell which bursts outside and 
wakes the dreamer. Apart from the dreams proper there are several examples 
of visions, hallucinations, etc., the experiences to which Maury in his book 
Le Réve et le Sommeil gave the name of ‘illusions hypnagogiques’. Such is 


the apparition to Doktor Biirger of his father’s ghost, and there are other. 


related experiences which Carossa describes as ‘traumartige Empfindungen’. 
The physical background of the dreams is obviously of importance for 
Carossa. In Tagebuch im Kriege he says: “Bei klarem Wetter vergisst man 
die nachtlichen Triume schnell; im Triiben haften sie lang’; or again: ‘Kein 
Wunder, dass man viel schlift und viel triumt in diesem Winterwald- 
zwielicht.’ It is remarkable too that his book of war-memoirs should contain 
the greatest number of dreams, more even than the history of the hyper- 
sensitive Doktor Biirger. There is great variation in the length of the dreams 
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and in the amount of detail recorded; some dreams extend over several pages, 
others are dismissed in a few lines. 

We may now consider the function of the dream in Carossa’s work. We 
have already seen that the dream as a consciously-created symbol appears 
very rarely in Carossa’s work. There are in fact three examples of this type 
of dream, in which Carossa is plainly out to achieve some definite dramatic 
effect. Hanna's dreams in Das Schicksal Doktor Biirgers are obviously com- 
mentaries on her fate and her relationship to Biirger, whilst Cynthia’s dream 
in Der Arzt Gion clearly represents her ambivalent attitude towards child- 
bearing. In Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens occurs a dream which expresses all 
the elements of the complicated relationship of Angermann to the three 
women, Barbara, Sibylle and Cordula. It is introduced by the significant 
words: ‘Im Halbschlaf naht ein Traum; er zicht alle Gefahren herbei, die 
ich so lange ferngehalten; ich weiss es, aber eine Stimme rat mir, ihn gewah- 
ren zu lassen’; and of the end of the dream Angermann says: ‘Da weiss ich, 
dass dies die Worte sind, die ich immer von ihr erhofft habe: der Traum 
verlisst mich, er fliegt wie ein Gew6lk mit allen meinen bésen Geistern von 
mir fort.. The effect aimed at here is clear and simple, and has a direct 
bearing on the story. On another occasion in Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens 
Carossa uses the dream to express his attitude towards the new Hitler Youth 
movement — a somewhat pathetic comment on the helplessness of the older 
generation of the 1930s confronted by the new dynamic forces which they 
did not really understand. But these dreams which admit of a definite inter- 
pretation and perform a symbolic or dramatic function are the exceptions. 
Carossa’s normal dreams have no apparent meaning, and do not produce 
any direct results, either in the course of the action, or in the development of 
character. Their real function seems to be to help to complete the moralist’s 
picture. Professor Peacock has pointed out that Carossa is a moralist in 
Thomas Mann’s sense of the word: “one interested in human life and human 
behaviour, observing men and their ways, and commenting on them’.' The 
dream to Carossa is a normal and integral part of human life, in which 
character is revealed as surely as in waking existence. Thus the dreams in 
the purely autobiographical Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen are of equal 
importance and identical in structure with the other anecdotes — the basic 
unit of Carossa’s work — in the illustration of character. A very good 
example is the long dream in Der Arzt Gion in which Gion dreams that he 
has mislaid his stethoscope, and in which his search takes him into the Sirius- 
Bar. The events of the dream are only of importance in relation to Gion: 
they have no value in themselves, but the whole episode helps to portray 
Gion’s character, exactly as it is gradually portrayed in the episodes from his 
waking life. For Carossa the dream is essentially a reflection of personality 

1 ‘Carossa: A Moralist’, German Life and Letters, vol. II], No. 3. April 1938. 
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and is therefore of prime importance in his task of illustrating human | 
no 





characters. 

One must not forget that there is nevertheless an element of artificiality, , the 
of conscious creation in these apparently so natural dreams. Our recollection | W 
of dreams is at best fragmentary, and therefore the artist must create and | Ge 
select in order to produce a dream which has artistic unity. Even were he , un 
to be most scrupulous in merely recounting dreams experienced and remem- | de; 


bered, the resultant picture and illustration of character would not be com- 
plete owing to his inevitably faulty recollection of his dreams. That selection | 
is practised in the accounts of Carossa’s dreams is witnessed by the objectivity | 
of the account, by interpellations such as ‘wie es in Traumen geht’, ‘wie es | 
in Traumstadten geht’, or ‘aber wie sonst im Traum das Unmédgliche 
leicht gelingt . . .’ which show the hand of the consciously creative | 
artist. 

Carossa’s own attitude towards dreams seems undefined. He is uncertain | 
whether he ought to try to interpret his dreams or not. In Doktor Biirger he 
is emphatically opposed to interpretation: “Was wissen deine Traume von : 
dir ...! Nie, nie lass uns pochen an ein Reich, worin der Mensch mit seiner 
Giite und seinen Schmerzen nichts gilt!’ This is an early opinion and later, 
in Der Arzt Gion, he confirms it by commenting: ‘Er schrieb die Traumerei 
dem Trinken und dem Lesen zu, und nahm sich vor, ihr keinerlei Bedeutung 
zu geben.’ In spite of his disinclination to attempt to interpret his dreams 
however, it is obvious that Carossa considers them as normal and healthy 
phenomena. In Doktor Biirger he relates: ‘Ich habe so gut geschlafen wie 
jemals nach einer Woche voll Arbeit, und kurz vor dem Erwachen noch 
etwas getriumt’; and as in the above-quoted example from Geheimnisse des | 
reifen Lebens’ he seems to attribute a salutary cathartic power to his dreams. 
He frequently hints at the possibility of significance of his dreams but the 
meaning remains elusive, and always just beyond his grasp. In Das Jahr der 
schénen Tauschungen he says of one dream: ‘Aufwachend fragte ich mich, 
ob der Traum nicht einen bestimmten Sinn habe. . .’; and in the same work 
he has a dream the meaning of which is half-apparent, but frightens him 
and so ‘ich erwachte . . . entschlossen, itiber diesen Traum nicht nachzuden- 
ken’. In Tagebuch im Kriege he speaks of a dream as having been ‘so klar, so 
voll Hindeutung’ but admits that he no longer enjoys recalling his dreams. 
He distinguishes between the light, empty dreaming he experienced in 
France, ‘da war aller Traum nur Triumerei; locker und sinnlos’, and the more 
oppressive, enigmatic dreams in the Carpathians: ‘es ist auch, als versteckten 
sie vor mir ein geheimes Ziel, dem sie mich auf Umwegen zufiihren wollen’. 
Thus Carossa seems never quite sure whether there is a dream-symbolism, 
nor whether it is desirable to attempt to interpret dreams: his attitude is never 
rigidly determined. 
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It is clear that Carossa considers dreams to be important, not as super- 
normal revelations, but rather as normal aspects of human existence, and for 
the artist, as a necessary additional means to portray character and personality. 
What Werner Mahrholz has said of the whole of Carossa’s work: ‘das hdhere 
Gesetz der Natur waltet in diesen scheinbar locker und leicht wie zufillig 


und voriibergehend wiedergegebenen Eindriicken’ — this applies in no less 
degree to the dreams. 














ON DICTIONARY-MAKING' 
BY JULIUS SCHWIETERING 


THERE are several goals towards which the meaning of a word strives, 
dependent upon whether the momentary, individual process of speaking is 
taken as a starting point or the language at the speaker's disposal considered 
as something independent. The moment the point of view of the individual 
is taken as the starting point, movement and change are in the foreground, 
and the rapid process of speaking is seen, in its relation to the particular 
situation and psychological outlook of the speaker, as a special nuance of 
meaning. This nuance must be seized on at the time so that it may later be 
related to previous or subsequent meanings conveyed by the natural unit 
or complex of sounds. If, on the other hand, the starting point is language 
as an existing system of signs in a fixed and organized sequence in which 
each member of a linguistic community must learn to find its place, then the 
emphasis shifts from a succession of changes of meanings and rests on the 
juxtaposition of meanings within fixed limits. The individual members of 
this linguistic juxtaposition may be described by indicating the point within 
the system at which each one is to be found. The sound of a word does not 
take on meaning from the situation and psychological attitude of the speaker, 
but rather from the fact that the meaning content of a word can be delimited 
by considering the meaning contents of other words of related meaning. 
By tracing ever-increasing groups of words through these synonymic 
relationships to the point where they overlap more and more, their position 
in the whole vocabulary gradually becomes clear. 

The lexicographical form of semantic study is scarcely aware of this 
double point of view. Since the days of the Romantics historical representa- 
tion has replaced a descriptive approach, and lexicographers have held that 
their real task is to collect single examples of the spoken or written word 
and to arrange these meanings as if semantic change had taken place in the 
sense that these successive single examples of the usage of a word indicate. 
Since, however, the chronological approach demanded by the theory of 
single usage must be rejected in favour of a grouping of apparently related 
meanings, that other point of view becomes valid which shows language as 
an objective system of words reflecting the spiritual world of the speaker in 
a definitive delimitation of meanings peculiar to only one language. This 
second point of view is frequently supported by the presentation, at the 
beginning of a list of meanings, of one of which is the common denominator 


! Adapted by K. J. Northcott from a colloquium given by Professor Schwietering at the Institute 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of London. 
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of all the examples quoted. The presentation of such a common meaning 
is understandable in an etymological dictionary where it serves as a hypothe- 
sis, in so far as this generalization contains all the meanings of words derived 
from the same root. But in a dictionary consisting of meanings drawn not 
from the etymological history of the word but from historical evidence of 
their use this generalization can easily conceal the fact that it is a concrete 
rather than an abstract meaning which is placed at the beginning of a word 
history. The further back we go into pre-history the more the generic term 
approaches the particular species. Certainly if the lack of the power of ab- 
stract thought in primitive peoples is inferred from the fact that in their 
languages there are numerous examples of special designations — camel, gum- 
tree, palm, etc., but no special word to cover a whole genus, then the same 
might be said of the farmer who distinguishes between barley, oats and wheat 
as opposed to the city dweller who calls all these crops corn. As far as the 
farmer is concerned corn is not a generalized meaning, but refers only to 
grain for bread-making, in rye-areas rye, in wheat-areas wheat. The farmer 
in turn divides the flowers of his garden into groups differently from the 
botanist, distinguishing only between weeds and flowers or between harmful 
and useful plants. The farmer is capable of generalization but only according 
to his own standards. 

The chronological arrangement of examples in a dictionary offers us a 
small selection of a word's countless meanings and shows a development 
from the concrete to the abstract, the particular to the general and from a 
plurality of meanings to a single one more consistently and directly, and 
thus conforms more closely to historical fact. If the examples quoted could 
be increased so as to give a larger selection we should see the semantic history 
of a word as a constant advance and recession and we should also see a juxta- 
position at any given stage. The meaning, which at a fixed point in time 
appears isolated, would stand out as the chief among a number of other con- 
temporaneous meanings. In this way we should hear not one single note, 
but the whole chord which represents the true historical situation. The con- 
ception of a single historical tendency in semantic development must be 
replaced by the conception of two polar forces, a concrete and an abstract, 
which work simultaneously. Beside the type of the thinker who reduces 
words to mere mathematical signs, emptying them of their meaning until 
they are simply a mode of designation, there stands the type of the poet, 
who casts the generalized meaning into a new, concrete form by means of 
the metaphor, in order to invest the word with the fullness of his experience. 
Neither of these types ever exists in a pure form; they overlap in every 
speaking person, so that the life of the language hovers between these two 
poles. 

There is, however, another defect besides that of onesidedness to be seen 
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in a dictionary based on the use of the historical succession of meaning, and 
this is the closeness of the continuity of meaning — in other words, the very 
feature generally considered the chief advantage of such a work. This ideal 
of as close a continuity as possible springs from the conception that the 
change from one meaning to another takes place quite gradually, so gradually 
in fact that the achievement of the individual speaker is completely over- 
looked. When it is said that one meaning develops from another, it is very 
easy to forget the thoughts, emotions and desires of the speaker who is behind 
this change and has more or less consciously taken his stand on the meaning 
of the word for use in the special situation in which he finds himself. We 
forget that linguistic creativeness which lies at the root of every spoken 
word and sentence. This in spite of the fact that dictionaries dealing with the 
succession of meanings as far as they are concerned with written words (and 
basically every scientific work dealing with semantic development relies on 
the written word) depend upon literary works. To illustrate this principle 
of linguistic creativeness, it is only necessary to think of new and bold uses 
of a word in a sense hitherto unheard-of which have spread, either through 
the effect of the work or the poet’s personality, and gradually become the 
meaning characteristic of a certain period. 

Semasiology’s greatest fault is that it does not take present-day speech, 
which can be verified, as the starting-point of its investigation but concerns 
itself instead with historical investigation of meaning, which because of the 
lack of evidence of a more personal nature leads again and again to a series 
of mechanical, hypothetical meanings. This is especially true of prehistoric 
times, where coherent literary monuments are lacking and we have to 
depend solely on the isolated word. The meaning of the word Schneider 
(tailor) - MHG snidere — is known historically, but investigations in the 
usual manner would probably give the following result: in its original sense 
Schneider meant a man who cuts (schneidet) but gradually the meaning grew 
more and more restricted and Schneider became the man who cut materials. 
It might be further theorized thus: since the same man who cut these materials 
also sewed them and made them up, the activity of sewing gradually came 
to be recognized as his main function and then the word Schneider had the 
meaning of one who makes clothes. The main object of this form of reasoning 
is to keep the gap between the different meanings as they develop as small 
as possible, so that a close continuity is preserved. These commonsense argu- 
ments bear little relation to actual history. The word Schneider was formed 
in an act of linguistic creation to designate what it designates today. It took 
the place in the MHG period of the older nater — one who sews, apparently 
on the model of the French tailleur and has never had a meaning different 
from its present-day one. Similarly, the words Versager (misfire) and Treffer 
(hit) referred from their birth to a ‘misfire or a successful shot and the Setzer 
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(compositor) was never anyone but the man who set type. Whether the 
word Kénig (king) - OHG kuning — Prim. Gmc. *kuningaz connected with 
kunni (tribe) — ever had the meaning of a man from a noble tribe, or 
whether it was not from the beginning coined to designate the ruler is very 
doubtful. This is the juncture where the history of words merges into the 
history of things. Once more, the living speaker is forgotten if we regard 
change of meaning as being in immediate causal relationship to a thing, 
instead of looking for the meaning which that thing has for the person ex- 
periencing it. The history of the concrete object Tisch (table) differs from 
the history of the meaning of the word. Although the actual object changed 
its form from the round, communal eating-table, around which the company 
squatted, until it became an article of furniture which was placed in the 
corner of a room where there were seats, the meaning of the word remained 
essentially the same. In the daily round of food, man, table, the table is the 
object on which food is placed. The form of the table itself plays no part in 
the meaning of the word which designates this purely utilitarian object. 

It is on this misconception of the relationship between word and thing, 
that the popular ideas on semasiology rest. It is often argued as follows: if 
a man were to say, a hundred years ago, I am going to Berlin, his words held 
a different meaning from that which they hold today. A hundred years ago 
a man would have thought of a journey by carriage, whereas today we think 
of aeroplane, train or car. The argument is, that because a change in the 
method of transport has come about, there has also been a change in the 
meaning of the words. But this argument is false. The expression I am going 
to Berlin means today just as it did a hundred years ago, On such and such a day 
1 intend to be in Berlin. It is the goal of the journey which is important, not 
the actual journey itself. The word telephone has not changed its meaning, 
because we now use a desk telephone instead of a wall telephone. 

If the expression wind up the clock originally referred to pulling up the 
weights of a grandfather clock, there is no reason for arguing that there has 
been a change of meaning in the expression, now that clocks have springs. 
The essential meaning both in the days of the grandfather clock and today 
is, to set the clock going again, or make it possible for the clock to continue to go. 
The false view that a change in the nature of a thing brings about a change 
of meaning presupposes that semantic change is an unconscious process, 
and that speaking is a mechanical activity and not an_ intellectual 
accomplishment. 

In a recent effort to establish the causes of semantic change it was pointed 
out that the whole subject could not be treated from the point of view of the 
single word, but must be regarded in the light of fields of meaning, so that the 
whole structure and organization of the vocabulary might be seen at any 
one time. A field of meaning refers to the ordered arrangement of unrelated 
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words whose meanings are interactive and complementary and which tend 
to merge into each other. 

The aptly chosen example of the word in the Sinnbezirk des Verstandes 
obscures certain basic faults of this approach. Meanings of words are laid 
down by means of mutually exclusive limits as though the whole matter 
were a question of logical concepts. Scientific language offers us an example 
of this sort of conceptual language, where every meaning is delimited 
against related meanings. The vernacular and even to a greater extent the 
literary language, on the other hand, are anything but a system of words 
with single meanings. On the contrary, the very essence of these languages 
is that words do not form a system hedged about with rigid boundaries, but 
rather a system of words which are constantly cutting across each other's 
paths, and which are ready to deputize for each other at any time in order to 
conjure up a certain nuance of meaning. Metaphor, simile and transference 
of meaning have no place in the field approach, although they are important 
factors in the development of the literary language and of the vernacular. 
The field method had thus become a study of concepts rather than a study 
of meanings, and so is only suited to the study of the abstract and not the 
concrete. 

Instead of turning to this artificially constructed system of fields of mean- 
ing, the research student should turn to the natural relationships of language, 
from which the child or the student of foreign languages learn the language. 
He must turn to a literary work for the written language, and for the spoken 
language to the man who speaks it. It is only by the accurate observation 
of a word in its sense relationships that its actual meaning can be reached. 

Fundamentally every word can have a meaning in all the sense spheres. 
In every case it is a question of grasping the chief meanings and then relating 
them to their contemporary, subsidiary meanings, which are re-echoed in 
the main meaning. Here again it is the whole chord which is sought and 
not the single note. In the case of the word cathedral, for instance, the archi- 
tect will hear the main meaning as economic and technical, whereas the 
artist or the art critic will hear it as aesthetic, and for the churchgoer cathedral 
will mean a place of worship. 

It is unnecessary to take such an elevated example as that of cathedral to 
demonstrate this point. A simple everyday word like table is co-existent in 
all spheres of meaning. Table can be experienced economically, aesthetically, 
socially, politically or religiously. The table has performed an economic 
function from the days of the common eating dish up to the present-day 
dining-table, and in spite of every technical perfection, this economic mean- 
ing persists. The change in the table's external form does not affect this 
economic function. It is of course significant that owing to the progressive 
differentiation in culture the simple designation table no longer suffices, we 
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must stipulate dining-table for the simple reason that there are also a work- 
table, a writing-table, a sewing-table, etc., all of which have individual functions. 
The chief meaning, however, remains that of the dining-table. 

Immediately we come into contact with another sphere in which the 
word table is experienced; side by side with this economic table there is a 
social table. This meaning can be so predominant that the economic one 
now becomes subsidiary. The table is seen in the light of social companion- 
ship. If the main interest, on the other hand, is in the form of the table as 
a piece of furniture, the word again shifts its meaning into the aesthetic field. 
In a dictonary we should find under this heading all the words for the table 
beautiful. The table, in the religious sense is the sacrificial, or altar, table. 
This table bears the holy of holies, here the blessing is given, the communion 
celebrated, and prayers offered. It is the least material of all tables, so much 
so that in the Middle Ages it could take the form of a small stone let into 
the top of the altar. The grail stone can be considered as a liturgical mani- 
festation of this table, upon which a dove laid the host on Good Friday, but 
which at the same time served as the provider of a courtly banquet. In the 
political sense the table is thought of as the conference table — the round 
table. 

All these separate meanings of the word Tisch are co-existent in the human 
being speaking his mother-tongue. They interact upon each other in many 
different ways so that by the side of the meanings which belong to one sphere 
only there are meanings which belong to several spheres at the same time. 
If, for example, the formula Tisch und Bett (bed and board) is considered, 
it will be seen that primarily the meaning was quite literally that of dining- 
table, but this table which united the married pair at their daily meals entered 
then into the sphere of the social table. 

It now remains to study the behaviour of the word for table in the different 
spheres in which it is experienced. The loan word Tisch displaced the word 
which has the Gothic form biuths, which still exists in MHG as biute (kneading- 
trough). From this it seems that the word was considered too common and 
so finally died out in the economic sphere. Tisch on the other hand was 
thought to be a more elevated term and so gained access to the cultural 
sphere, although originally biuths also had this higher connotation; Ulfilas 
uses it for the Lord’s table. 

If the fundamental significance of these spheres of experience for the 
meaning and semasiological developments of words is recognized, then the 
point is close at hand where the lexicographical treatment sets out from the 
scheme of spheres in which the sense of the word is understood. Even the 
question of whether a word exists simultaneously in more than one sphere 
can lead to conclusions, to which the listing of examples as such cannot. 
Moreover even the negative conclusions that a word is present in this or that 
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sphere can play an essential part in the clearer definition of a meaning. 

If the examples are ordered chronologically within the different spheres, 
different epochs will be characterized by the preponderance of a certain 
meaning. Fundamentally such an arrangement 1s possible for every word, 
but it is the word in its context and not the single word which must be con- 
sidered and the scheme of sense-spheres may help materially in discovering 
a whole range of meanings or, if not, may at least help to put the existing 


ones into the right light. 
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GERMAN POETRY NOW 
BY AUGUST CLOSS 


Apart from the lamentably weak ‘opposition lyrics’ in Paul E. H. Liith’s 
anthology Der Anfang, Wiesbaden, 1947, there appeared in Hanover, 
in 1946, a thoroughly representative collection of the newest German poems 
edited by Friedrich Rasche under the title Gedicht in unserer Zeit. 

These poems and above all Holthusen’s recent verse testify to the fact that 
an important inner movement is once again struggling for expression in 
Germany. The living springs of German lyricism seem to be inexhaustible. 
The continuance of a strong tradition is sufficiently proved by the naivety of 
Hermann Claudius, the forceful free-rhythmic verse of Klopstock, 
Goethe, Hélderlin, Novalis and Heine, as much by the rare tension and 
immediacy of the young Goethe, as by the daemonic maturity of the old 
Goethe and of Mérike. Finally one might mention the magical incantation 
of Stefan George’s “Sainge’ and the depth of Rilke’s ‘Elegies’. 

The tradition has clearly never been broken, e.g. baroque characteristics 
and a classic heritage again come to the fore in Germany's most modern 
lyric poetry. Once more we discover the nothingness of all existence when 
confronted with death; the theme of the unity of life and death, but at 
the same time a recognition of pure spirit and faith in the goodness of 
creation; despair of life in spite of overpowering apocalyptic visions; the 
‘comforted despair’ which recalls the antithesis of baroque verse; shattering 
self-accusation, though there are exceptions as in the painfully complacent 
‘Thou’ of the poet Hagelstange’s detachment in the sonnets, Venezianisches 
Credo; the desire for the harsh formal discipline of the sonnet which acts as 
the anchor of salvation for poets such as Hans E. Holthusen in Hier in der 
Zeit. 

Moreover, though there is a tendency towards ‘free’ rhythmic poetry, we 
also find a characteristic predilection for classical forms, together with a 
return to the theme of the worth of man and to the inheritance of Goethe 
and Hélderlin, in short to a new humanitarianism which through sensitive 
translations from classical poetry finds its most passionate advocate in 
Thassilo von Scheffer. 

In this connection H. Buddensieg’s Hymns to the gods of Greece, with its 
discussion of the important types of ‘free’ rhythm and of the all-too hackneyed 
forms of the newest lyrical expression is extremely valuable. The author 
of those hymns demands a Goethean change and rebirth. He devotes his 
poetry to those who, despite the barbarism of an age of technical science, 
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remained human. According to him, a study of ancient values helps us, 
because if today Aeschylus no longer appeals to us ‘it is not worth living in 
this world’. As in the days of Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin and Novalis, the 
poet is praised as the interpreter and prophet of a mythical world in which 
only a brotherly intimacy with death gives to life depth and fullness. If the 
poet can once more conjure up the names: Mother Earth, Air, Sea, Fire 
before our souls, it is no deification of existence in Stefan George's sense. 
Man must submit himself humbly to the will of the gods. Then our time- 
bound word will fall away like an empty shell, for it is unconsecrated and 
worthless. 

All greatness must be objective. According to Buddensieg, Aeschylus’ 
Persians, or Sophocles’ Ajax, or Euripides’ Trojan Women are closer to our 
time than almost anything that our present age has to offer. It is a question of 
basic humanity as it is in Goethe's Faust, for erotic, nervous, sensitive ‘report- 
age’ acts merely for the day, and the feeling of the emptiness and arrogance of 
analytical comprehension can only end in anarchy. Therefore the great lyric 
poet only appears to be estranged from the world. His work is of this and all 
time. The really profound poet’s work is individual as well as universal, i.e. 
applicable to all ages and to all men. He achieves this by combining Apollo 
and Dionysus, clarity and visionary ecstasy. But another characteristic 
feature of the most recent German lyrical poetry is its inwardness. In its 
intense feeling, poetry has emerged as a force opposing false pathos and the 
threatening total uniformity and utilitarianism of life. 

Karl Krolow, a young poet, now living at Géttingen, has written a 
Foreword to the above anthology of Friedrich Rasche. This presents almost 
all the important features characteristic of the most modern German writers, 
penetrating to the core of the problems in present day Germany, and main- 
taining that amidst the barrenness of a world politically and morally bank- 
rupt the countryside should be won back again for poetry, that the rivers, trees, 
fields, flowers, the stars themselves should speak once more through poetry. 
Thus the intimate relations between Nature and mankind, between God and 
man, should once more be kindled or awakened. 

Moreover the tendency towards ‘intellectual’ poetry, towards vague 
mysticism and a guilt-laden consciousness should yield to a new mode of 
poetic form, which is beyond time but not timeless. The poet's deepest con- 
cern should be the creation of lyric poetry expressive of our present age and 
our generation. The most modern lyric, Krolow likewise asserts, should be 
deeply religious, without being limited in creed. Finally an earnest sense of 
form should be revealed: the sonnet has different functions from those of the 
elegy, the simple song different ones from those of the ode. The best 
poems in this “Rasche Anthology’ certainly show a definite feeling for 
form. 
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Amongst the contributors, Friedrich Rasche and Karl Krolow are perhaps 
the most promising poets who, next to Holthusen, W. Lehmann and Elisa- 
beth Langgisser, have since written some of the finest poetry in present day 
Germany. 

The editor of this anthology, Friedrich Rasche himself, feels deeply the 
atmosphere of the Gétterdammering that overshadows us, yet he neverthe- 
less has faith in life. Existence is a levelling out of grief and comfort. Again 
and again Rasche struggles to the firm centre in the storm of historical chaos. 
He rejects the Christian conception of resurrection, but he remains sensitive 
to nature. Thus his work is an affirmation of the desperate need of our life 
and of the ‘sweetness of the universe’, as in his ‘Schicksalslied’: “Nirgends 
daheim und immer zuhaus’. K. Krolow decries the ‘world of beautiful 
machine guns’. He, too, does not avoid the question of guilt; he does not 
veil or make the word or deed seem more beautiful than it is: 


Ich bin das Land, das im Gerichte steht, 
Und allen Landern bin ich das Gericht. 


But the basic motif is solitude amidst terrifying nature. Silence is to him like 


| athunderclap. Nature becomes daemonic, the spirit of the time is rejected. 
_ His ‘Lobgesang’ is a hymn in praise of the imperishable universe. 


Karl Krolow is not alone in his endeavour to preserve old values and build 
up new ones in post-war Germany. In a critical essay, well worth the reading, 
and entitled “Who dares compose a poem today?’ the well-known poet W. 
Lehmann scorns the dilettantism of many recent verses which revolve con- 
tinuously round the theme of factories and barracks. Moreover, he ridicules 
the foolish imitators of Rilke, and the enthusiasts of the hackneyed image of 
the pumpkin, symbol of massive existence, and above all the empty versifers 
of platitudes and of vulgar mixtures of images and abstractions. But he never- 
theless says “Yes’ to the present — to existence. He seeks a way out of the 
conflict between the realists’ surface play of manners, and the ecstatic flights 
of the idealists. 

Elisabeth Langgisser, who died recently, is, in many ways, spiritually 
telated to W. Lehmann. Her work reflects the poet’s shrinking from 
civilization and his return to nature. The blooming of wild flowers over 
a stony waste of bombed houses is a joyous consolation for the homeless and 
hope for the rebirth of the year. Thus the primeval love for the cycles of 
the years, the acceptance of Goethe’s belief in “change and permanence’ and 
especially in all embracing nature, explains itself: 


I become both man and woman, all embracing nature, released from the 
spell, root and scent. 


Perhaps quite unknowingly, Jacob Béhme’s theory of our origin here 
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becomes a song: ‘My origin is the breath’ — the breath enters into all names, 
but the name withers like the seed — “The world streams in, I breathe it back,’ | a 
as it does in Gocthe’s ‘diastole and systole’. Thus the rose ceaselessly opens, hun 





blooms, bears fruit and changes. In the beginning is the end, in the end the | _— 
beginning. Here we are reminded of T. S. Eliot's similar theme. I 
The unity of all life is presented in Elisabeth Langgisser’s poetry as a unity divi 
of the present and the past: the ancient world and the middle ages, and man’s} ©“! 
intimate relationship with the realm of the lower and higher worlds, with} Bea 
Merlin, Ariel, Klingsor, Rapunzel and Frau Holle. It is poetry in which the} lim! 
animals and plants of children’s fairy tales are friendly to the yellow-hammer,| °°S" 
the lark, the dove, the swan, the siskin, the hoopoe, and also to the hare, the ther 
lizard, the stag, the bee and the snail. The Norn ‘Verdandi’ under the ash\ Slee 
spins the thread of fate and her magic words cast a spell on seeds and| _ 
fruits. M 

In an essay written in August 1948 on W. Lehmann, Elisabeth Langgisser| the 
points to the two most characteristic forms of the German lyric: ‘naive’) “°" 
expression and ‘artistic’ expression. But Elisabeth Langgasser like W.| 
Lehmann himself takes a third road, which leads directly from the Romanti | guilt 
cism of Novalis and Runge to Clemens Brentano and Droste Hiilshoff. She) °°“ 
too draws upon fairy-tales, the magic of nature, and the old German proverb. life, 
Her world with its elves, its woods and its birds nesting among trees is a very} ual _ 
intimate world. It is a dream world, which deliberately devotes itself to the) * bi 
lyrical creation of magic and incantation. |X 
Unfortunately, Elisabeth Langgiasser’s poetry is so heavily laden with} Lieb 
names from mythology, fairy-tales, the Middle Ages, Early History and} a 
comy 


botany, that the reader can hardly grasp the sense without a dictionary. Her! 
nature kingdom is like Klingsor’s ‘Magic Garden’ in which the names of} 
plants occur in overwhelming number: mistletoe, foxglove, etc., especially, 
the symbolical ‘wonder of the roses’. North and South are one. Modern} Thus 
European imagination joins with that of antiquity: Persephone with Am-) than 
fortas, Parsival with Avalum, Morgana with Maria, as in the poem ‘Schnee-} |eid,’ 
schmelze am Dom’. And we meet Demeter, Frau Holle and the Norns;) God 
Arethusa, Joringel and Jorinde, Ossian and Orpheus, and last but not least) hand 
the Nymph Kore, Hermes and even Unke the toad. In thus making plants Rilke 
and animals into a new mythology Elisabeth Langgisser is akin to W.) mean 
Lehmann. This poetry points to a common source and origin, to Brentano's} Hi 
Romanzen vom Rosenkranz. = 
+ Time 
Whilst Lehmann and Langgisser tend towards a mythical interpretation off but j 
nature, the joy of summer being brought out through associations with the} disint 
saga of Helen and Paris, Hans Egon Holthusen’s verse voices the religious 
fervour amongst the Germans in a time of tribulation. The very title of hi 
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book of poetry, Hier in der Zeit (1949), is characteristic of their actuality. The 
poet, like Hélderlin in his “Song of Fate’, laments the iron necessity of our 
human existence. We are hurtled into time — our beginning is a blind fate, 
so is our end: “Wir alle sind wie Stiirzende’. 

Time is our death. Earth-bound man becomes his own enemy when he 
divides time into peace and war. Here on earth fulfilment is denied to us, 
even in love. We are imprisoned by the ‘barbaric order of our blood’. 
Beauty is merely a mysterious poison, because ‘the sweet concert of our 
limbs’ results only in the despair of the lovers. Under the yoke of the 
ecstatic moment man and woman are hurled into each other. Yet in love 
there can be no harmony. We blindly lose ourselves in an ‘empty paradise’. 
Sleep alone can extinguish our sense and re-establish the primeval equili- 
brium. Such is the theme of the poem ‘Nocturno’. 

When Holthusen speaks of the guilt of the body he seems to hark back to 
the Manichaean concept of evil. It is our human intellect, the perpetual 
wound of the Universe, which sharpens the conflict. 

Nor does he shirk the question of war-guilt. According to him we all are 
guilty: “Schuldig wir alle’— but Germany, lying in the heart of Europe, 
became ‘a crater of evil’. In spite of this note of despair, Holthusen affirms 
life, though a curse seems to lie upon it. He realizes how terrible the individ- 
ual as well as the nations can be; he maintains that man is already vanquished 
at birth: “‘Jeder Geborne ist ein Besiegter.’ 

Yet Nature is unconquerable and God’s mercy unending: “Das Bad deiner 
Liebe ... Weltmeer deines Erbarmens.’ These two consolations help to 
reconcile man with time and death. The third comfort is the message of 
compassion, for we are all brothers in God: 


Aus Millionen erschlagener Russen den Bruder erwahlen . . . 


Thus Holthusen’s lament becomes an affirmation of life whose joy is deeper 
than sorrow as in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra song: ‘Lust tiefer noch als Herze- 
leid.” Man’s tortured nights and God’s grace balance each other. The poet’s 
God is, like Kierkegaard’s God, ‘fearful’, a primordial rock on which our 
hands are rent, and bleed. Here and elsewhere we feel a certain affinity with 
Rilke’s and Hélderlin’s thought and imagery, which, however, by no 


means detracts from Holthusen’s originality. 


His ‘Eight Variations on Time and Death’, published in Merkur, 1949, 


resume the theme of the futility and monotony of our human existence: 
| Time means Death — Love seeks Death — We try to seal time with kisses, 
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but in vain. Our body, the coarse aggressiveness of sex, are destined to 
disintegrate and decay. Above all we are consumed by history: 


Geschichte, furchtbar und ganz wie umsonst 
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Human laws and treaties are ‘withered into sound’ — Truth is a water-mark 
beneath the motley imprint of Time. The reference to the Germany of 1939- 
45 is transparent when Holthusen speaks of Caesar, ‘standing erect in the car, 
an idol of the masses’ and describes the last days of Berlin’s agony and the 
Dictator’s end in the Reichskanzlei. 


Not until our pride is brought low can we seck God’s grace; not until we 


rid ourselves of time and of the flesh, can we reach the true realization of our 
inner selves: 


Nun und nimmermehr, hier, in der Zeit und im Fleisch. 
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GERMAN ART 1945-50 
BY Kurt BaApDT 


Art in Germany today is to a large extent art of the past, the work of the 
old or the dead who first became prominent shortly after 1900, or it is a 
vague and uncertain hope for the future. What reappeared after the collapse 
of the Nazi régime, still imbued with the charm of modernity, was the art 
forbidden and suppressed by Hitler and nothing else. Among the younger 
painters and sculptors not one surpasses the aims or methods of those who 
created Expressionism, Cubism, Constructivism, Surrealism and so on. 
This applies to Germany as a whole. 

A striking difference, however, became apparent soon after 1945, separat- 
ing art in Eastern Germany from art west of the Iron Curtain. Western art 
was set free and left to its own adventurous experiments, whilst in the East 
painting and sculpture received strict orders. They were summoned to 
serve the idea of Communism. Exhibitions held in Berlin and Dresden in 
1946 made this clear. They were arranged by such political bodies as the 
Deutsche Zentralverwaltung fiir Volksbildung (Centre for public education) 
or the Kuiturbund zur demokratischen Erneuerung Deutschlands (Cultural 
Organization for the Democratic Revival of Germany). In the catalogues of 
these exhibitions the artists as well as the public were required to conceive 
art from a new angle: “The working people expect the artists to express the 
new attitude, their hopes and feelings. But it is realized that it is too early to 
ask the artists for a definite expression of the age.’ They have been far too 
long ‘in the unworthy position of those living on alms’. Therefore the first 
thing to do is to bring the people and the artists to a mutual understanding. 
This can only be achieved when ‘the artist asks the people to teach him to see 
the world with the people’s eyes. Then the people will tell the artist: Be one 
of us and try to understand us; and you will find the form which inspires 
you and ourselves’. From this directive it follows that art in Eastern Germany 
keeps to reality and therefore looks less ‘modern’ than the arts cultivated in 
the western zones, where Constructivism and Absolute Painting now play 
an ever increasing part. Nevertheless it would be wrong to assume that 
East German art is monotonous or strangled by regulations. Often enough 
it takes its subjects from the life of the working class or the peasants; it also 
produces political allegories, but it is very varied in style; a painter like Carl 
Hofer, long since a member of the Communist party and Director of the 
Berlin Academy has not changed his very personal manner; and man 
artists in the eastern zone still cultivate portrait, landscape and still life as they 
did before. Moreover, it has been impossible to exclude Expressionism, the 
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impact of the painters’ club ‘Die Briicke’, founded in Dresden in 1904, still 
being very strong; therefore a creative approach to nature is guaranteed. 

Despite these facts many Westerners will cavil at this controlled art. They 
may be reminded that the fine arts flourished for centuries under the direc- 
tion of medieval Christian priests. Judging from historical experience, 
therefore, the possibility cannot be excluded that Communism, though 
limiting the free choice of subjects, may be able to help the artists by setting 
them precise aims and giving new definition to their social task. Whether 
in the end this will be helpful to the arts, depends on the development of 
Communism; it remains to be seen if Materialism will be spiritually powerful 
enough to occupy the place once held by a metaphysical religion. In any 
case, there are now intelligent people enough, especially in Germany but 
also elsewhere, who hold that complete liberty as granted by Western 
Democracy is pernicious to the arts. They believe that it leads towards 
anarchy and, what is more dangerous, to a decline of artistic aims. 

The effects of this tendency can be clearly seen in contemporary art in 
Western Germany. Here too painting and sculpture, together with music 
and the theatre, re-emerged with full vigour as soon as the war had ended. 
In spite of the ruined towns, grief and depression, hunger and misery, the 
country was swept by a wave of intellectual enthusiasm. It carried with it 
the arts, which immediately regained the place they had held in cultural 
life before. Numerous exhibitions were given of those who had been 
officially silenced and condemned. Every show was intended as a protest 
against the ‘cultural policy’ of Goebbels and Rosenberg, but, at the same 
time, as an attempt to re-establish the appreciation of true art which had been 
lost in the Third Reich. 

This feverish activity turned in two different directions. At first it appeared 
most urgent to display the works of artists well known before the Nazi 
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régime; but soon it was also felt important to show the works of younger | 


people who, so far, had worked clandestinely and unnoticed by the public. | 


It is only natural that, up to now, retrospective exhibitions have been 
more numerous, important and successful. People of standing in the fine 
arts wish to see again those works which, in their youth, had been epoch- 
making; they want to make sure whether these works will stand a fresh 
examination after so many years filled with every kind of horror. They are 
also keen to show the younger generations what they believe to be models of 
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powerful art, in order to give them a standard for future developments. But | 


living artists too who, now in their sixties and seventies, had participated in 
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the foundation of Expressionism and Cubism share the propensity for | 


retrospective shows; they like giving surveys of their own activities from the 
beginnings to their present state. 
The avowed ancestors of modern German painting, as opposed to Impres- 
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sionism, are Edvard Munch and Pablo Picasso. Some of their works were 
shown at Munich in 1946, together with etchings by James Ensor. Among 
these artists the great Norwegian Munch (1863-1944), who — incedibili 
dictu — is still little known in England was the most outstanding figure and 
most intimately connected with Germany. Compared with Munch, Ensor 
was of small influence. He attracted some Germans by his grotesque and 
mysterious subjects but he founded no school. Picasso, together with 
Braque, introduced into German art the idea of a rational analysis of the 
painted surface and by his experiments helped to counterbalance exaggerated 
expressive tendencies. 

A whole series of retrospective exhibitions was then held for the out- 
standing Expressionists, the groups “Die Briicke’ and ‘Der blaue Reiter’. 
Before examining them, I wish to draw attention to the exhibition of 
‘Liberated Art’, held in March 1946 at Celle, a small town north of Hanover, 
where a great part of the former Berlin graphic collections is housed. 
The works exhibited were by Barlach, Feininger, Gleichmann, Heckel, 
Hofer, Kokoschka, Kaete Kollwitz, Nolde, Pechstein, Rohlfs and Schmidt- 
Rottluff. They were indeed not the most modern available but they repre- 
sented living art in Germany. The youngest of the artists exhibiting was 
born in 1887; moreover three were dead and two had lived outside Germany 
since the Nazis came to power. This throws a light upon the present artistic 
situation in Germany. There are younger artists, but between the old and 
the young is a threatening gap caused by the art policy of the Nazis and the 
‘war. 

There is, however, one encouraging fact, which emphasizes the sharp 
contrast between the present time and the period of Impressionism. The 
leaders of that movement had little immediate influence upon the future 
development of the arts. But nowadays the ‘old men’ are the official 
teachers of the young, and all the academies and art schools which have 
survived are open to the modern creative mind; the Academism that still 
keeps its place in England is dead in Germany. Mr. Peter Kerr, an American, 
has given a very clear description of such a modern German art school. 
‘The students’, he says, ‘are at liberty to follow their own ideas without the 
restricting curricula of special classes, and artistic quality is taken as the main 
criterion of all works. On the other hand, the teachers have their own studios 
within the precincts of the Academy, so that their teaching fuses with their 
personal creative work.’ In his further comment he emphasizes another 
point characteristic of modern German art: its intimate connection with the 
crafts. Everywhere the material is regarded as essential. What Munch had 
started for woodcut, lithograph and etching, what the early Expressionists 
had pursued in their various ways, is now applied to every material employed 
in the arts, colour and canvas, stone and metal, glass and clay, wood and 
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wool, silk and linen. Every material used must, to a high degree, determine 
the form of the work, and no work must be transferable into another 
medium without fundamental alterations. 

Another essential characteristic may now be emphasized, again in the 
words of Mr. Kerr. He says, ‘the most outstanding quality of such a school 
is obviously the enthusiasm with which teachers and students alike are 
inspired. Their work is imbued with that seriousness and devotion which 
has been the mark of the creative artist from time immemorial.’ A deep 
earnestness, indeed, overshadows modern German art and reflects not only 
the general misery of life caused by the war but also the personal experiences 
through which the various artists have gone under Hitler. There seems at 
present no such caricaturist at work as George Grosz who, after the First 
World War, unmasked militarists and war profiteers; but a far more pessim- 
istic verdict upon human baseness and cruelty is now passed by the tragic 
works of Barlach, Kollwitz, Beckmann, Kokoschka and Josef Scharl. 
Moreover, such fundamental problems as nature and meaning of the fine 
arts are taken up with extreme seriousness. Exhibitions are held to educate 
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the people in artistic matters and to create an atmosphere in which art could | 


prosper, in the future. For example, in the catalogue of an exhibition at | 


Tiibingen in 1946, the public was told not to approach works of art with 
standards based on their personal taste. “Whether a great creative power or 
only a small talent is at work, the work of art is always a gift. It is our 
privilege, and even our duty, to look upon such a work with great earnestness, 
but we have no right either to praise or to condemn when a man tells us of his 
wrestling with himself and the world.’ Or, to give another example taken 
from the catalogue of the Dresden exhibition in 1946: ‘This exhibition sets 
out to prove that art is labour, not only for the creative mind but also for 
the onlooker. Here things are not made easy for the latter; he has to think, 
to examine and to judge.’ 


Among the exhibitions arranged during the last five years one in Dresden 
and another at Baden-Baden, both in 1947, tried to give a general survey of 


modern German art. As in other European countries it became evident | 
that Germany too has no homogenous art but a number of contradictory | 


co-existing styles. “By exposing these different artistic tendencies,’ the secre- 
tary of the ‘Neue Darmstidter Secession’ wrote (on another occasion), “we 
give an authentic picture of the critical situation of art today’. If there is any 
interconnection between them, it consists in the fact that art has had ‘to 


forego that tendency towards a style which states and produces relations | 


(between man and the world) and that creation now often reflects man on 
the cross of his isolated existence’. In other words, in our present epoch art 
has changed its meaning and function; however much contemporary artists 
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may differ in style, they all attempt to go beyond the aspect of the visible 
world; whilst representing the objects of the world, they try to depict man’s 
utter loneliness. 

A similar impression was produced by exhibitions of several newly 
founded groups of artists, such as ‘Der Rote Reiter’, (1945 in Traunstein, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin), the ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft bildender Kiinstler am 
Mittelrhein’, “Sezession Oberschwaben-Bodensee’, “Berliner Neue Gruppe’ 
1949, and others. But some of these shows were of a more conservative 
character. 

Most impressive, however, were single works or one-man shows of 
such personalities as Barlach, Kaete Kollwitz, Kokoschka, Beckmann as well 
as of the members of “Die Briicke’ and the ‘Bauhaus’. There Expressionism 
celebrated its greatest triumphs and surely overshadowed all other tenden- 
cies, including the most advanced, with the sole exception of the work of 
Klee. 

Kaete Kollwitz (1867-1945) dedicated her talent to depicting the miseries 
of working-class people. She gained her first success with a series of etchings 
illustrating scenes of Gerhart Hauptmann’s social tragedy “The Weavers’. 
Later on she took her subjects from the poor and the sick in the big towns, 
she depicted their sufferings and loneliness, and death itself often appears in 
her drawings. Her last work, a relief, shows the head of an old woman with 
eyes closed and half covered by her hands, a symbolic self-portrait of the 
aged artist who had witnessed fathomless misery. In her work feeling pre- 
vails over form, and in this respect she stands alone among modern German 
artists. Generally the opposite is now the case, and perhaps only the works 
of Ernst Barlach (1870-1938) display that fusion of emotion and style which 
is the mark of the genius. 

Barlach is probably the only modern German artist who has won some 
consideration in this country; a few years ago the Times Literary Supplement 
devoted a front-page article to his sculptures and poetry. But his statues have 
not yet been shown to the public. Although his art differs widely from the 
western norm and was actually influenced by Russian peasant life, it could 
be appreciated here. It is totally unpolitical, strong and self-evident. 

If one may take Maillol as the greatest and most characteristic French 
sculptor of recent times, Barlach can be regarded as the greatest and most 
characteristic German sculptor of our time. In showing us new forms, he 
had much to tell about human life; so much, in fact, that the fine arts were 
not sufficient to express his ideas. He therefore also took to writing and 
became a dramatist. Barlach renewed the ancient art of German wood 


carving which had flourished from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
but he also revived the truly German art of mystic symbolism. 
The three painters Kokoschka, Beckmann and Nolde are outstanding 
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expressionists though differing in style. Each of them is an isolated figure 
whose seclusion is a remarkable feature in itself. Oskar Kokoschka, born in 
1886, who now lives in London, was honoured by an exhibition at Munich 
including works from 1907 to 1950. For the first time it showed the Germans 
the paintings which he created after leaving their country as a defamed 
artist. Kokoschka has enormous talent and is equally strong in expressing 
himself in colour as in line, he is as much a painter as he is a graphic artist. 
His technique is brilliant, vigorous and striking: his pictures are always 
composed with great facility. 

Compared with him, Max Beckmann, born in 1884, who also left Ger- 
many and died last December in New York, appears as a painter of accen- 
tuated rigidity and even harshness. But he aimed higher than most of his 
contemporaries. Not only did he show modern civilization in decay and 
express his horror in coarse subjects, distressing colours and brutal lines; 
he tried at the same time to create monumental pictures of unflinching 
structure. He was not a painter to please the many, but everything he 
touched had the marks of greatness, and the arrangement of the objects he 
depicted was always remarkable in itself. In his earlier years his colours were 
especially gloomy and even repulsive, but he slowly developed a more 
pleasant coloration. He is said to have proceeded still further in this direction, 
but although paintings done between 1912 and 1944 were exhibited at 
Hanover in 1949, his important later works have not vet been shown in 
Germany. 

Expressionism mainly based on colour has been practised by Emil Nolde, 
born in 1867, who had a one-man show at Hanover in 1948 and at Freiburg 
i. Br. in 1950. In 1910 he was one of the leaders of the young painters who 
were strongly opposed to Impressionism. He was no longer satisfied to 
paint from nature but had turned to religious subjects and grotesque scenes. 
During his long life it has become evident that his work has a religious 
origin, even in pictures with a profane content. Often the deepest emotions 
appeared to him under grotesque forms and were expressed by men and 
women who look like tragic masks. In a letter quoted in the catalogue of the 
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Freiburg exhibition, Nolde revealed some of the ideas which are at the | 


root of his art. His peculiar field was that of myth, legend and vision, his 
driving power was instinct. 

For one year and a half Nolde was a member of ‘Die Briicke’, the Dresden 
club of young painters who, between 1904 and 1913, put Expressionism on 
the map. He had something to contribute to their common cause, although 
their art differed in purpose and method from his. The founders of “Die 
Briicke’ were Ernst Kirchner (1880-1938), Erich Heckel born in 1883, 
Max Pechstein born in 1881, Otto Miiller (1874-1930) and Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff born in 1884. They interpreted nature through systems of lines 
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and strong contrasting colours which together guaranteed compositions 
distinct from ordinary impressions gained through chance views of natural 
motifs. They made use of the expressive effects of colour as well as line, 
simplified the forms and intensified natural aspects to such a degree that a 
deeper insight into the essence of things was achieved. Works by members 
of ‘Die Briicke’ have been shown in all important exhibitions in recent years 
—a measure of the general appreciation they enjoy. 

In particular, it must be mentioned that pictures by the late E. L. Kirchner 
which he painted after 1933 have been exhibited for the first time in Western 
Germany. The catalogue of this show tells the sad story of his life. His 
vigorous beginnings were interrupted by the First World War from which he 
returned with a nervous breakdown. In 1916 he went to Switzerland, settled 
down near Davos and lived and worked there as a sick man. In 1938 he 
ended his life by committing suicide, after he had seen his art defamed and 
his pictures pilfered or sold at ludicrously low prices. Up to his very end 
Kirchner has been faithful to the principles of Expressionism. For some time 
he underwent the influence of Picasso but returned to his own idea of 
extracting new and striking forms from the natural aspect of things. He also 
retained the violent style characteristic of his beginnings, in contrast to his 
fellow painter Heckel, now a professor at the Karlsruhe Academy, whose 
later works are mellowed by long and wise experience. 

Heckel’s works were shown at Freiburg and Mannheim in 1949. Like all 
the other members of “Die Briicke’ Heckel is a master of painting as well as 
of the graphic arts; he occasionally also turned towards sculpture. 

Otto Miiller’s career had already come to an end in 1930; Pechstein’s art 
was not improved by a stay in the Far East, and his latest works exhibit a 
certain weakness and vulgarity. Schmidt-Rottluff’s development in recent 
years is unknown to me; this powerful artist is now working at Chemnitz 
in Saxony in the Russian Zone. 

A retrospective exhibition of the work of the “Blaue Reiter’ group was 
given in Munich in 1949. The principal members were Franz Marc (1880- 
1916), August Macke (1887-1914), Heinrich Campendonk born in 1889, 
Wassily Kandinsky (1866-1944), Alexei von Jawlensky (1864-1942) and 
Paul Klee (1879-1940). The aims which they proclaimed were not very 
different from those of ‘Die Briicke’ but their art was far more abstract and 
remote from nature. Klee needs no introduction, as he is well known in 
England; it may be that one day Campendonk, who was also a charming 
and mysterious story teller, will also be discovered here. Marc’s fairy 
animals have been appreciated all over the world; his talent might, however, 
be judged best in his little gouaches depicting fantastic scenes of a dream land. 
Whilst all these painters produced highly esoteric works, Kandinsky gained 
a widespread influence through his idea of abstract painting. 
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Together with Klee he became a ‘master’ at the ‘Bauhaus’ where both 
emphasized the importance of ‘pure forms’ and ‘pictorial construction’. 
An exhibition held at Munich in 1950 showed how much credit is still given 
to the ‘Painters of the Bauhaus’. Kandinsky and Feiniger, Klee and Albers, 
Bayer, Itten and Moholy-Nagy, Muche, Schlemmer and Marcks — nearly 
all of these enjoy a great reputation, not to speak of Gropius. The 
‘Bauhaus’, now transferred to America, accomplished a reformation of the 
arts of design which can hardly be rated too highly, a group influence which 
far surpasses the achievements of every single member. But this school gave 
no real inspiration to the fine arts; it fought inveterate evils with new ones 
introducing analysis and abstraction into fields where they have no place. 
Works and utterances by Itten or Schlemmer prove that these leading 
painters of the ‘Bauhaus’ who proclaimed Constructivism and Functionalism 
were among those numerous contemporaries who know very well what is 
wrong with our civilization but do not know what is right or helpful either 
in general or in their special field. From the very beginning the ‘Bauhaus’ 
people lived in an atmosphere of confused thinking. 

At present ‘abstract painting’ is still gaining ground. Ackermann born in 
1887, Baumeister born in 1889, Bissier born 1893, Nay born in 1902 and 
Ritschl born in 1885 are now outstanding names in this field but these elderly 
men have been joined by numerous younger artists. Whilst painters of 
former ages were happy in giving realistic expression to metaphysical 
symbols, these contemporaries set out to interpret ordinary experiences in a 
metaphysical way. Their sort of ‘absolute art’ may be regarded as an 
extreme result of German ‘Innerlichkeit’ which has completely lost contact 
with reality. 

In strict opposition to it we find the German version of Surrealism, 
which also has numerous followers. They exhibited their works at 
Mannheim in 1948 in a show called “Vision and Magic’ and published a 
catalogue intended as a manifesto, filled with essays by several art critics and 
such artists as Baerwind, Schlichter, Radziwill, Ende, Goebel and Geitlinger. 
The catalogue tells us that ‘the surrealistic freedom of dream and poetry 
carries men into the widest space of an inspired fantasy’, but the paintings 
shown are no more than average imitations of French surrealism with its 
cynical, pathological and destructive aspect. We will not enlarge on the 
few Cubists still at work and the various imitators of Picasso and Henry 
Moore etc., because their works are not characteristic of the specifically 
German outlook on art. 

To sum up the state of present German art in general, it must be said that 
those artists are still predominant who feel inspired and limited by nature 
and reality. Those who achieved greatness are painters and sculptors of 
real objects. Among the more isolated figures, several others must now be 
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briefly mentioned, such as Dix, Schrimpf, Unold and especially the Munich 
born Josef Scharl who lives in New York. The latter has painted very im- 
pressive figures, combining strongly simplified forms with a beautiful 
coloristic texture. There are further Alfred Kubin, the illustrator of many 
books, whose nervous lines suggest nightmare and anguish, and Xaver 
Fuhr, a painter of landscapes of great intensity. Finally the sculptors Gerhard 
Marcks born in 1889, Ewald Mataré born in 1887, and Hermann Blumenthal 
(1905-42), are all outstanding in different ways. Marcks who worked at the 
‘Bauhaus’ for some time continued in the line of Lehmbruck and created 
nudes of almost classical beauty; Mataré, however, specializes in gracefully 
moving animals, the characteristic attitudes of which he condenses into 
expressive lines and highly polished surfaces. Blumenthal, killed in action 
at the age of thirty-seven, was inspired by Greek archaic art which he 
interpreted with great delicacy. 

All these artists are very different from each other; nevertheless Expres- 
sionism, although it has had its day, manifests itself, together with other 
tendencies, in the work of all of them. But the more the expressive forms 
diminish, the more the creative impetus seems to lose strength. There is 
little youthful enthusiasm. Restlessness, despair, fear or violent irony are 
now the stimuli of most artists, whilst at the same time the creative power is 
intimidated. This is proved by the show ‘Thirty young German painters’ 
presented by the Kestner Society at Hanover. Although it may be true that 
painters born between 1910 and 1920 are no longer interested in special 
programmes and produce at the same time pictures of real objects, dream 
figures or abstract colours and forms, their synthesis of various mannerisms 
does not produce strong pictures. 

As elsewhere, art in Germany is on the defensive; the artist is threatened 
by the aching void of his heart and also by the uninterrupted attacks launched 
against him by photography, psycho-analysis, historicism and, most of all, 
publicity. Art, surrounded, observed and discussed by people hunting for 
the new, the mysterious, or the fabulous— with the act of creation flood-lit— 
is fighting for survival. 
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ZU HANS GRIMMS ERZBISCHOFSCHRIFT 
VON Fritz K. RICHTER 


Kurz nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg richtete der Erzbischof von Canterbury | 
eine Radiobotschaft an das deutsche Volk, die dann tibersetzt in vielen  } 
deutschen lizenzierten Zeitungen erschien, wo sie auch von dem Schrift- 
steller Hans Grimm gelesen wurde. Die Botschaft hatte folgenden 
Wortlaut: 


Es ist wirklich nicht leicht, das auszusprechen, was ausgesprochen werden 
muss, und es in der richtigen Art zu sagen. Sie und ich kénnen die Ereignisse 
der deutschen Geschichte der letzten sechs Jahre und auch schon der friiheren  { 
Zeit ebensowenig vergessen wie die Folgen fiir ganz Europa. Was geschehen 


wr 


ist, kann nicht mehr ungeschehen gemacht werden. Durch den letzten Akt |. 
eines Stiickes wird nicht ein einziges Wort der vorhergehenden Akte aufge- 
hoben, aber der letzte Akt kann die Bedeutung der friiheren Szenen in ein |, 


anderes Licht setzen, er kann zeigen, wie den Kriaften des Bésen Einhalt getan ; 
wird und wie sie durch den schliesslichen Triumph des Guten iiberwunden ] 
wurden. Ein grauenvoller Abschnitt der deutschen Geschichte hat sein Ende | r 
gefunden. Die Frage lautet jetzt fiir Sie wie fiir uns alle: Was wird die Zukunft | ( 
bringen? Ihr Deutschen und wir Englander miissen gemeinsam mit anderen , 
Vélkern versuchen, ein neues Kapitel der Geschichte zu schreiben. Welchen 

Beitrag werden Sie als Deutsche dazu liefern? Sie mégen sagen, dass Ihnen Z 
im Augenblick nur eines geblieben ist: Leid. Ich weiss sehr wohl, unter wie 
dusserst harten Bedingungen Sie jetzt leben miissen, aber das gilt nicht nur 


ee 
ct 
_—_ 


fiir den Deutschen. In den Tagen des Krieges trugen die deutschen Armeen St 
Verwiistungen in die Lander Eurer Nachbarn. Als dann die Befreiung kam, e 
da litten sie nicht weniger als Ihr durch die unvermeidlichen Folgen des S¢ 
schweren Ringens. Unsere Zivilisation ist schwer erschiittert, trotzdem aber 3: 
wird alles Menschenmégliche getan, um Freund wie Feind mit den Not- [| ,, 
wendigkeiten des Lebens zu versehen. Sie mégen es uns glauben, dass wir | by. 
hier in England den ernstlichen Wunsch haben, diese Leiden so bald als F, 
méglich zu beenden. Seien Sie ferner iiberzeugt, dass wir aufrichtig den Tag | , 
herbeiwiinschen, da Deutschland wieder in die Gemeinschaft der Vélker 5! 


aufgenommen werden kann. Das ist die erklarte Politik unseres Landes. Die 


britische Armee wurde die ‘Befreiungsarmee’ genannt. Es war unser Ziel, in 
nicht nur uns selbst und unsere Alliierten, sondern auch Euch von den Sit 
Miachten des Bésen zu befreien. Und ich frage nochmals: Was wird Euer di 
Beitrag zum Werke der Zukunft sein? Entscheidend dafiir wird sein der ur 
Geist, in dem Ihr an die Aufgaben der Gegenwart und der Zukunft heran- m 
tretet — der Glaube, der Euch leiten muss. Ich glaube, ich gehe nicht fehl, nie 
wenn ich annehme, dass bei Euch zur Zeit ein geistiges Vakuum waltet. Es | ¢¢] 
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kénnte nicht wundernehmen, wenn dem so wire. Viele Jahre hindurch habt 
Ihr — als willige oder unwillige Werkzeuge — Euren Glauben auf einen Mann, 
auf eine Lehre gesetzt. Das hat Euch in den Abgrund gefiihrt. Eure Hingabe, 
Eure hochfliegenden Plaine, Eure Ausdauer — das ist alles in nichts zerronnen. 
Was ist nun geblieben? Ich denke besonders an Eure Jugend, die nichts 
kennen gelernt hat als die Welt der Begeisterung, der Hingabe und des 
beinahe religiésen Fanatismus — die Welt, die Hitler ihr vorgaukelte. Jetzt 
steht diese Jugend an der Schwelle des Mannesalters, und alles, woran sie 
geglaubt hat, ist zerbrochen, die Welt liegt hoffnungslos vor ihr. Und so 
oder ahnlich steht es um viele von Ihnen. In der Welt ist Unsicherheit und 
Furcht, Furcht vor Not, Furcht des einen vor dem anderen, Furcht vor der 
Atomenergie. Furcht beherrscht die Menschheit und wendet alles zum 
Bésen. Aber gerade weil Ihr jetzt als Nation machtlos seid, weil Ihr von 
neuem beginnen miisst, darum kénnt Ihr, ja darum miisst Ihr Euch entscheiden 

worauf Thr in Zukunft Euren Glauben griinden wollt. 


Als Hans Grimm diese mit dem 29. November 1945 vermerkte Botschaft 
des Erzbischofs las, fiihlte er sich aufgefordert, als Deutscher, und zwar als 
‘deutscher Deutscher’, wie er gerne unterscheidet, zu antworten. Er hatte 
als junger Kaufmannslehrling in England und als kaufmannischer Angestellter 
in Siidafrika insgesamt ftinfzehn Jahre unter der englischen Flagge gelebt. 
Er beherrscht die englische Sprache, und er glaubt das englische Wesen 
besonders gut zu begreifen. Er ist ein ausgezeichneter Kenner der englischen 
Geschichte, und er ist ein grosser Bewunderer der gesamten englischen 
Nation. Er glaubt, dass ihr keine zweite an Grésse nahekomme — keine 
zweite ausser der deutschen. 

So setzte er sich gleich nach der Lektiire dieser Botschaft hin und antwor- 
tete dem Erzbischof schriftlich. Diese erste Antwort, jetzt gegen 97 Druck- 
seiten umfassend, beschaftigte Grimm bis ins Jahr 1947. Sie bildet nun den 
ersten Teil der vier Antworten der ‘Erzbischofschrift’. Von 1947-48 
schrieb er eine weitere Antwort, 38 Seiten lang, der 1948-49 die dritte, 
32 Seiten lange, hinzugefiigt wurde, welcher die vierte, letzte Antwort, 
auf 45 Druckseiten folgte. Diese vier Antworten haben lange warten miissen, 
bis sie einen Verleger fanden, aber dieses erscheint nun Grimm wie eine 
Fiigung. Durch das vor lauter geftirchteten Verboten oder Benachteili- 
gungen erfolgte Zuriickhalten dieser Antworten, tragen dieselben, nach 
Grimms Ansicht, ‘nicht mehr wechselnde Zufilligkeiten vor, wie sie sich 
in den Erregtheiten nach einem langen Kriege stets ereignen mégen, sondern 
sie tragen eine Kontinuitat vor; ein Zusammenhang tut sich auf in dem, was 
durch fiinf Jahre mit uns Deutschen vorgenommen und wider uns und iiber 
uns weg an Zusammengelesenem, Zusammengeschriebenem und zusam- 
menerfundenen Zeugnissen vorgebracht wurde und doch in den fiinf Jahren 
niemand zu Nutzen je dienen wird, aber allen zum Schaden, der vielleicht 
schon ein endgiiltiger geworden ist’. 
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Der Verlag, der diese iiber ftinf Jahre hindurch verfassten Antworten 
endlich in einem Band herausbringt, ist der Plesse-Verlag in Gottingen. 
Das Buch ist ein ausserordentlicher Bucherfolg in Deutschland geworden. 
Die vierte Auflage ist bereits (November 1950) vergriffen. 

Im Folgenden soll der “Kontinuitit’ der vier Antworten nachgegangen 
werden. Es ist vielleicht ftir die Gesamthaltung Grimms bezeichnend, dass 
er zunichst einmal, bevor er antwortet, die Person des Erzbischofs etwas 
herunterreisst. Obwohl ihm dieser Erzbischof als “der héchste sichtbare 
Vertreter englischen Gewissens’ gilt, obwohl er wissen sollte, dass dieser 
Erzbischof nicht nur das Oberhaupt der Hochkirche sondern auch eine der 
wichtigsten Gestalten in der grossen Interkommunionsbewegung zwischen 
der Hochkirche, der eriechischkatholischen und der altkatholischen Kirchen 
der Welt ist, schreitet Grimm zur durchaus unrichtigen Feststellung: ‘Uber 
die Haltung und die Handlungen des hohen Amtstrigers wihrend der 
Kriegsjahre hatte ich aus ausliindischen Quellen unter anderem erfahren, er 
habe Sffentlich erklirt, Russland stelle einen demokratischen Staat dar und 
in Russland werde das Christentum nicht verfolgt, und er habe ausge- 
sprochen, che fiinf Jahre nach dem Siege der englischen Waffen verflossen 
scien, diirfe kein Friede mit Deutschland geschlossen werden, eine Zeit der 
Vergeltung sei nétig nach allem, was das deutsche Volk getan habe, ehe es 
wieder als freie Nation anerkannt werden kénne, und tiber die Vergeltung 
miisse ein Lustrum vergehen.’ 

Dieses iiber den Erzbischof Vermerkte wirkt deshalb so peinlich und ver- 
dirbt deshalb dem unterrichteten Leser das weitere Lesen dieser Schrift, weil 
Grimm hier schrecklich irrt und verwechselt. Er hingt Ausserungen des 
als ‘Red Dean of Canterbury’ beriichtigten Dekans von Canterbury an 
den Erzbischof, der in Wahrheit solche oder ihnliche von Grimm notierten 

Ausspriiche niemals verlauten liess. 

In der ersten Antwort nun macht es Hans Grimm ganz deutlich, dass, 
seiner Ansicht nach, die Schuld an England liege. Dieses habe Deutschland 
zweimal angegriffen, 1914 und 1939. Es sei ihm, Hans Grimm, in jenen 
Jahren vor der Jahrhundertwende, als er Kaufmannslehrling in London war, 
schon aufgefallen, wie England zum Kriege: gegen Deutschland geschiirt 
habe. Die Zeitungen und Zeitschriften seien voller Hetzartikel gegen die 
deutsche Konkurrenz gewesen, eine feindselige Stimmung habe sich immer 
mehr breit gemacht, ftir die man in Deutschland gewiss gleich Gehissiges 
nicht aufzubieten hatte. Jene Hetzartikel, das wird besonders betont, seien 
schon vor dem deutschen Flottenbau und der Kriigerdepesche des Kaisers 
gang und giibe gewesen. 

Besonders herangezogen wird ein Aufsatz aus der Saturday Review, vom 1. 
Februar 1896, in der es u.a. heisst: ‘Die Deutschen . . . sind unsere vor- 
bestimmten natiirlichen Nebenbuhler . . . Wire morgen jeder Deutsche 
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beseitigt, es gabe kein englisches Geschaft, noch irgendein englisches Unter- 


= nehmen, das nicht wtichse. Verschwinde jeder Englander morgen, die 
.n, | Deutschen hitten im gleichen Verhaltnis ihren Gewinn davon. Hier also 
_ wird der erste grosse Artenkampf der Zukunft sichtbar; hier sind zwei 
- wachsende Nationen, die aufeinander driicken rund um die Erde. Eine von 
ass beiden muss das Feld riumen, eine von beiden wird das Feld raumen.’ 
vas | Auf diesen Aufsatz, der Grimm wie eine Fanfare zum Krieg gegen das 
are | damals véllig ununterrichtete Deutschland erscheint, greift er gern zurtick. 
ser | Ex wird ihm fast wie zur Kriegserklarung selber. Ganz abgeschen davon, 
der _ dass dieser Artikel vollig privat in der Saturday Review erschien, also durchaus 
sen __ keine offizielle englische Stimmung kundtat, stimmt Grimms Ansicht tiber 
ren | dessen zeitliche Ungelegenheit garnicht. Er erschien am 1. Februar 1896, das 
ber | heisst mehr als drei Wochen nach der Kriigerdepesche des deutschen Kaisers. 
der Grimms harmloses Darstellen, als wire ein solcher Artikel wie ein Blitz aus 
er | heiterem Himmel gekommen, wirkt, wie seine Verwechslung mit den 
ind | Herren von Canterbury — recht naiv. 
ge- | Die zweite Antwort beschiftigt sich mit der neuen Lage in Deutschland, 
a © besonders mit der Umerziehung. Diese Umerziehung, so glaubt Grimm, 
dee 'helfe deshalb nichts und niemandem, weil man damit nur das tédliche 
> es | Gestern in den deutschen Landen strafen wolle, niemals aber Europa im 
ing | Auge habe. Durch die Geschehen der Dinge nach dem Kriegsende werde 
~ | dem Kommunismus Tiir und Tor aufgetan, denn die Vermassung sei das 
rer- | neue grosse Ergebnis. Die Auslese der deutschen Oberschicht werde ver- 
yej] | nichtet, Westdeutschland durch den Zuzug der elf Millionen Verarmten aus 
rm dem Osten noch mehr vermasst, Familienleben vernichtet. Eine kleinliche 
an | Rachepolitik habe eingesetzt, und er erwaihnt die einzelnen zum grossen 
om Teil tatsichlich stattgefundenen Geschehen — er erwihnt den Versuch, dass 
selbst das deutsche Miarchen von jener Rachepolitik nicht allein gelassen 
lass, | Wurde. Auch das soll umerzogen werden. Wahrend so Grimm ein langes 
land | Sundenregister aufzieht — und nichts ist ja in der Tat leichter als eine Liste 
mee der Fehler, Versiumnisse und Irrtiimer aufzustellen, mit denen die alliierte 
var, | Politik gegeniiber Deutschland vom Jahr des Zusammenbruchs bis 1950 
hiirt | belastet ist — nichts ist aber auch sinnloser, unniitzer! — erhebt er immer 
, mahnend und immer wieder den Erzbischof anrufend (er ruft tiber 250 Mal 
mer | Herr Erzbischof!’ aus!) seine Stimme des Warnens: noch sei es nicht zu 
ges spit, noch habe England Zeit, sich Deutschland im Interesse Ganzeuropas 
jen |2unihern, denn die Rettung kénne eben nur von da herkommen, ‘wo sich 
isers pSchiller-Goethe und Byron-Shakespeare in ihrer Wirklichkeit wieder 
begegnen; sie vier allein k6nnen mit ihrem Geiste bei der Vereinheitlichung 
m1, )Europas Pate stehen. Allen anderen Geistern irgendwo, und seien sie noch 
yor- 50 beweglich und gewandt, fehlt der Umfang’. 
sche | In der dritten Antwort verbeisst sich Grimm noch mehr in das Thema, 
D 
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wie man nun Deutschland behandle. Er kommt zu dem Schluss, dass der 
von den Alliierten geschaffene deutsche Weststaat ein konstruierter Staat, 


Willensrichtungen abhingige Weststaat “Deutschland” ist eine Kon- 


struktion. Der Parlamentarismus dieses konstruierten Staates venuti 
seiner angeblichen Demokratie und samt seiner angeblich freien | 
Aeusserung der Volksmeinung auch in internen Dingen sind eine : 
Konstruktion. — In diesem konstruierten Staate sind nur bestimmte | 
Parteien zugelassen; in diesem konstruierten Staate sind die Wahlbarkeit | 


und das Wahlrecht beschrinkt. — Die konstruierten Bundeslinder dieses 
konstruierten Staates haben nicht einmal unbedingt freie Wissenschaftler 
an ihren Universititen, deren Berufung und Wirksamkeit a1]lein abhinge 


vom grossen wissenschaftlichen K6nnen und schédpferischer Leistung, son- ; 


dern politische Genehmheit gegenwartiger und friiherer Ueberzeugung ist 
auch fiir sie Bedingung geworden. — Es handelt sich also bei dem kon- 
struierten und suzerainen und angeblich demokratisch fundierten West- 
staate “Deutschland” vorliufig um ein totalitires Staatsgebilde von einer 
Art, die es noch nicht gegeben hat.’ 

Die einzelnen Tatsachen, die Hans Grimm gegen den Weststaat aufzu- 
bringen weiss, mégen dem Einzelnen und vielleicht sogar vielen véllig 
wohl begriindet erscheinen. Nur scheint es doch, dass Hans Grimm nicht 


der Mann dazu ist, iiber diese einzelnen Tatsachen zu klagen. Nur der hitte | 


ein Recht dariiber zu schreiben und zu sprechen, der auch damals seine 
Stimme erhoben hat, als es in Deutschland nur eine Partei gab, nur ein 
Denken, nur ein Gehorchen. Aber da ist Grimm still gewesen, und von 
einem Protest ist nichts bekannt. 


Verweist Grimm in der ersten Antwort die Englander auf ihre eigene’ 


Schuld, zeigt er ihnen in der zweiten wie durch ein Vergrésserungsglass die 
falsche Politik, die sie nun mit Deutschland treiben, ftihrt er ihnen in der 
dritten das Produkt jener Politik vor: die tollste Diktatur, die es je gegeben 
habe, so glaubt er in der vierten Antwort zu wissen, warum man derart 
kleinliche Rache tibt, warum man Deutschland daniederhalt, warum man 


sich Deutschland nicht nahere. Dic Antwort dazu habe Maurice Bardéche, | 


der nazifreundliche Franzose, gegeben: *. . . dass der Prozess, den man| 
Deutschland macht, eine ganz feste Grundlage hat: die Angst! Der Anblick 
der Ruinen versetzte die Sieger in Panik. Die anderen m iiss en Unrecht 
haben. Sie m iiss en, denn, man bedenke nur, wie die Welt aussahe, wenn 
die Deutschen nicht die Ungeheuer waren, als die man sie hinstellt. Wie 
schwer wiirden dann diese (durch Bombenteppiche) zerstérten Stidte/ 
wiegen, diese tausende von Phosphorbomben..’ 

So gibt also Grimm am Ende seiner letzten Antwort dem tiber 250 Mal 
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eine bisher in diesem Umfang noch nicht dagewesene Diktatur sei. | 
‘Der inzwischen beschlossene und von so grundverschiedenen fremden | 
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angerufenen Erzbischof die klare Erwiderung: Unseren Beitrag haben 
wir geliefert. England hat, aus Eifersucht zuerst, spiter aus Angst, eine 
Verstandigung mit Deutschland vereitelt. Es liegt nunmehr alles an 
England. 

Die Erzbischofschrift ist nicht nur Antwort und Angriff, sie ist auch eine 
apologetische Schrift. Ohne irgendwie im Geringsten dazu aufgefordert zu 
werden, wirft Grimm die Frage des Antisemitismus auf. Es ist wahr, er 
schimt sich der zehnten Novembernacht, da man _ jiidische Heiligtiimer 
vernichtete, er scheint sich der Kammern und Lager zu schimen, aber im 
gleichen Atemzuge noch fahrt er fort: “Deutsche und andere Menschen 
haben also schliesslich geglaubt, nicht nur ein aufgetragenes Strafgericht 
vorzunehmen, sondern eine vom Schicksal, ja, von ihrem Gott her gewiin- 
schte Handlung zu erftillen, so wie einst und ahnlich in der friihen Geschichte 
das Judenvolk selbst solches meinte, wenn es nach Mose V, Kap. 20, Vers 13 
und 16 handelte ...’ Er fiihrt dann jene rachediirstigen Zeilen gegen das 
Judentum an, ohne zu denken, dass sie vor tausenden von Jahren wohl 
geschrieben wurden, und dass die Christen das gleiche Buch als ihr heiliges 
Buch betrachten, also mit diesen Zeilen ebenso belastet werden diirften wie 
die Juden. 

Diese Apologese Grimms versteigt sich ins Masslose, wenn er versucht, 
dem Erzbischof die Hitlerbewegung klarzumachen. Nach Grimm habe 
sich jene Partei nur entwickelt, weil von England aus nichts geschah, um 
Deutschland zu helfen. Der Nationalsozialismus sei im Anfang eine Unter- 
offiziersbewegung gewesen, von aufgestérten Sdhnen des alten hochge- 
bildeten Biirgertums in die Macht getragen worden, mit zwei Feinden im 
Herzen: Kommunismus und Ostjudentum, und mit einer Hoffnung im 
Herzen: Englands Freundschaft. Es sei im Anfang ein religidser Zug in 
jener Bewegung gewesen, den man bis spat in den Krieg hinein erkannt 
haben soll. In all den Jahren ihres Herrschens seien nur zwei unangenchme 
Faille vorgekommen: die R6hmrevolte und die zehnte Novembernacht — 
und Grimm fiahrt gleich fort: “Wenn man absieht von diesem Schaden und 
der Judenangelegenheit, so geschah zwischen 1933 und 1939 im inneren 
Staatsleben mehr ftir Gesundheit und mehr ftir Mutter und Kind und mehr 
fiir gegenseitige Volkshilfe als jemals, ja — man darf vielleicht sagen — als 
irgendwo. Diese Bewegung und ihr Griinder, so weiss Grimm, hitten bis 
zuletzt auf englisches Verstindnis gehofft, und als das nicht geschah, seien 
sie der Vermassung anheimgefallen. Am Ende dieser unaufgeforderten 
Entschuldigung und Erklirung schwingt sich dann Grimm zu der folgenden 
Feststellung: ‘Dem Manne (Hitler) gedich zum Fluche, dass er selbst nicht 
ausreichte, dass er keine zurechtweisende Hilfe fand und dass England oder 
die englischen Politiker ihn und Deutschland missverstanden.’ 

Es ist gliicklicherweise ein Sturm des Aufruhrs in der deutschen Presse 
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gegen dieses Buch losgebrochen. Es wird von den fiihrenden Kritikern ~~ 
von einem Grossteil der deutschen akademischen Jugend abgelehnt. Es wir : 
empfunden, dass Grimm das Recht hatte, dem Erzbischot zu —— : 
wird aber auch empfunden, dass er sich das Recht in dem Augenblic 
verwirkt hatte, als er versuchte, die Lager und Kammern zu bagatellisieren 
und den Nationalsozialismus rein zu waschen. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


The ‘Three Germanies 


Ir is now unfortunately a commonplace to speak of two Germanies, the 
West and the East. But there is a third — one that was in the east and is now 
in the west, the Germany of those Germans who, whether as refugees or 
as ‘expellees’, are in the west but do not belong there. No doubt what we 
call Western Germany and Eastern Germany are the two chief actors in the 
unreal and unnatural drama of present-day German history. But we should 
not underestimate the growing importance of this ‘third’ Germany, now 
represented in political life by a party of its own that won somewhat spec- 
tacular successes in the recent elections; for it may well in time give a very 
important slant to events and problems of a general nature. 

At a week-end last October there took place in Cologne the first mass 
gathering of Silesians now in Western Germany. The Ostdeutsche Zeitung 
(which appears in Hamburg and has as its full title ‘Die Stimme der Vertrie- 
benen’) began its report of the event with the following words: ‘Festlich und 
machtvoll war der Abschluss der schlesischen Heimatwoche K6ln 1950, des 
ersten Bundestrefftens der Schlesier. Die rheinische Metropole, das gastliche 
Kéln, erlebte einen Massenansturm der Schlesier, die in ihren Mauern ein 
Bekenntnis der Liebe und Treue zu ihrer Heimat, zu Deutschland, zu Europa, 
zur abendlindischen Kultur und zum Frieden ablegten. Ermutigt durch die 
offiziellen Erkliarungen, dass Schlesien noch deutsch und die Oder-Neisse- 
Linie rechtlich nur eine vorliufige Verwaltungsgrenze sei, schieden sie in der 
Gewissheit, dem Tag der Heimkehr ein Stiick niher gekommen zu sein.’ 
The report, which appeared in the issue of October 22nd, covered most of 
the front page, and bore the heading, ‘Heimat — wir lassen dich nicht.’ 

Now another picture. In the Miinchner Merkur of October 31st was a 
report with the startling heading, ‘Zehntausende ohne eigenes Bett’, which 
told of ‘das Elend im Bayerischen Walde’. The area known as the Baye- 
rischer Wald is in the north-east of Bavaria on the Czecho-Slovakian border. 
And here, the article stated, are some 350,000, mostly expellees, living in 
conditions of squalor and hopelessness. This is confirmed by more than one 
acquaintance of mine living in those parts. They say the people could bear 
the squalor of refugee life, if there were any hope; but the district is naturally 
poor and unfruitful, and employment conditions bad. Worse still, many 
can actually see with their own eyes the homes across the border which they 
had to leave, standing still uninhabited, decaying, the gardens going to 
waste, the fruit rotting where it fell. Having myself worked for three 
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years among displaced persons and refugees here since the war, I can imagine 
the conditions only too vividly. 

What are the wider implications of such a situation? Masses of people 
living in such overcrowded and hopeless dumps cannot be said to contribute 
to the health of a country. Socially and politically they form a population 
in exile — waiting. They will with difficulty settle down in the west, for the 
very simple reason that they want to go back home. Many are, indeed, 
determined to get back home. "The connection between this problem and that 
of rearmament in Germany is not difficult to see. 


The Rearmament Issue 


This matter is, very naturally, exercising the minds and feelings of 
Germans of all classes and conditions here in the west to such an extent that, 
having alluded to it, | may perhaps offer a further observation or two upon 
it. Those who read the press will be aware of the views of the other western 
powers and of the political and ecclesiastical leaders in Germany itself. 
What of the ordinary people here: 

If1 were directly asked what I thought the reactions of the mass of western 
Germans were likely to be, I think I would tentatively answer an extremely 
difficult question in some such way as the following: 

1. What I have heard and read privately and publicly leads me to think 
that rearmament will not find much support among the great majority of 
the younger generations. Reasons of various kinds are discoverable: (a) be- 
cause it would mean the possibility of fighting against fellow-countrymen 
in a civil war all the more ghastly because artificial — no question here of 
defending the ‘Fatherland’ because at the moment there is no real fatherland; 
(b) because, in the dire event of Germany being attacked and overrun from 
the east, armed resistance from Western Germany would expose the eastern 
German population to the risk of terrorist acts of retaliation; (c) because 
Germany would again become a battlefield and in a still more terrible 
struggle — than which nothing could be worse; (d) because the rearmament 
which alone is likely to prove constructive and effective in the present situa- 
tion lies not in the material but in the moral and spiritual sphere, and this 
will demand and should receive all the already seriously depleted stock of 
surplus energy among the people; (e) because most young Germans are sick 
to death of war and regimentation and the whole bloody business. Reference 
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might here be made to the not untypical page of the Deutsche Universitats- | 
zeitung of October 6th, entitled ‘Das studentische Gesprich’. Here, under 


the general heading ‘Wiederaufriistung — Kriegsdienstverweigerung’, in 
three short articles the question of military service is discussed both from 
Christian and from more generally ‘realistic’ points of view. This not 
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surprising interplay of idealistic and utilitarian considerations makes difficult 
a clear picture of the motives at work; but it does not affect attitudes and 
beliefs as facts. 

2. The elements that would support rearmament and the creation of 
armed forces might perhaps be described as follows: (a) refugees and ex- 
pellees who would go to any lengths to get back their homes, sometimes 
scarcely reflecting whether this is a practical possibility or not; (b) those of 
all ages and classes who share the belief that western civilization must be 
materially defended, and that such material defence need by no means lead 
to, indeed would be the best guarantee against, another general war; (c) in- 
curable and/or unemployed nationalists or militarists for whom soldiering 
and giving orders and wearing uniform and top-boots have glamour and 
are the salt if not the end of life, or who feel they owe it to family or other 
traditions; (d) unemployed of all sorts for whom military service would be 
at least a temporary ‘way out’. 


The University and the Community 


The problem of the relation of university and community one to the 
other has for some time been and still is very much in the air here. It has 
been forced into the foreground especially by the development of the Volks- 
hochschule. The main concern, which seems to be finding increasing expres- 
sion, is for German university tradition a somewhat revolutionary one. 
Back of it all, if only we knew, may well be an uneasy feeling that on more 
than one occasion in modern German history German youth has not been 
well served by the professors and other intellectuals. 

Gottingen would seem to be a centre where a good deal of thought is 
being given to these questions at present. I take as texts two articles by 
G6ttingen professors that have appeared recently and which strike a similar 
note: Universitat und Volksbildung by Professor Erich Weniger (in the last 
October number of Die Sammlung) and Die Erziehung des deutschen Volkes 
by Professor Hermann Nohl (in the Deutsche Universitatszeitung of September 
22nd). Both writers see the root of the difficulty in the gulf that exists in 
Germany between the academic or learned world and the real world of 
everyday life; and both trace this back to the ‘isolationist’ ideals of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. These, it is felt, lead to unnatural and unhealthy separations 
— of university and school from people, of teachers from taught whether at 
school or university, of professors from everybody else. As a result, writes 
Professor Nohl, the German school (where the trouble really begins) 
‘bezog sich auf eine Biicherwelt, nicht auf die gelebten Wirklichkeit’. It is 
Professor Weniger’s view that the Humboldtian ideals ‘bezogen ... den 
Studenten als Menschen, die Studentenschaft als Gemeinschaft nicht in die 
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gemeinsame Lebensform der Universitat hinein. Die Folge war die erstaun- 
liche Trennung zwischen dem Leben der Wissenschaft in Forschung und 
Lehre und ihrer korporativen Gestaltung in der Verfassung der Universitit 
einerseits und dem Leben der Studenten andererseits. Die Universitit 
verfiel in die Gelehrtenrepublik und in das Burschenleben der Verbindungen 
und Biinde.’ And later: ‘“Verhingnisvoller und das eigentliche deutsche 
Elend in den sogenannten oberen Schichten war die Aufrechterhaltung der 
studentischen Ehrbegriffe und Umgangsformen im biirgerlichen Leben 
draussen durch die ,,Alten Herren”.’ (p. 612). 

The criticism here implied or expressed is clearly a twofold one — on the 
one hand, against false academic and intellectual pride and exclusiveness, and 
on the other, against the resulting social cleavages, whether within the 
university, or between it and the community at large. It seems to be becom- 
ing gradually realized that the university has a greater responsibility to the 
community than is commonly realized, and one which it can discharge 
through the medium of the Volkshochschule — not by purveying its wares 
through this channel in diluted form, but by training minds to help perpetu- 
ally renew the quality of life and thought within the community itself. 

‘Volksbildung,’ writes Professor Weniger further, ‘ist niemals Verbreitung 
und Popularisierung von Universititswissen,’ it is rather “Erneurung der 
Lebensformen der Gesellschaft.’ (p. 611). 


A Thought on Contemporary German Literature 


It is sometimes thought and said that a disaster sufficiently great and 
moving so shakes and shatters the souls of men that from unexpected and 
uncharted depths through cracks new opened new light and vision will burst 
in verse and music upon a world grown dull or destitute. But what if the 
shock be too general and too great? Sometimes I ask myself whether any 
literary work of really universal importance has appeared here as a result of 
the upheavals of the last twenty years, and I feel both obliged and unable 
to give an answer. Certainly these years have torn wide gaps in the literary 
ranks of Germany in one way or another. Perhaps too much has been 
suffered, on the one hand, too much expected on the other; and we do not 
know what has yet to appear. Surveying such literature as has come to my 
notice I would say that it is predominantly either retrospective or introspec- 
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tive, concerned with the historical causes of latter-day events on the one | 


hand, or with their psychological explanation or religious significance on the 
other. The same is doubtless true of much literature in the Western world 
as a whole; but for obvious reasons it seems especially so of German literature 
thrown up by the war, its antecedents and consequences. I think (to mention 
no others) of such works as Ernst Jiinger’s somewhat perplexing Auf den 
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Marmorklippen, or his more recent Strahlungen; or Werner Bergengriin’s Der 
Grosstyrann und das Gericht; of Hermann Kasak’s Die Stadt hinter dem Strom: 
of Bruno Werner’s Die Galeere; of Ernst Wiechert’s Missa sine Nomine; of 
dramas such as Carl Zuckmayer’s Des Teufels General or Wolfgang Bor- 
chert’s Draussen vor der Tur; or of poems such as Bergengriin’s sequence Dies 
Irae. These, in their several ways, are all outstanding, or as outstanding as 
any other literature produced in Germany during the same period. Yet 
all look either backward or inward or both, and in such a way as seems more 
or less to limit or localize their significance. But perhaps we must wait for 
them and others, together with the period that gave them birth, to become 
‘fore-shortened in the tract of time’. 


Problems of the Theatre and the Cinema 


The Siiddeutsche Zeitung (Munich) published at the end of last year, a 
series of short articles with the general title: “Hat die Kunst unserer Zeit eine 
Chance?’ That on the theatre (December 2nd-3rd) dealt with what it called 
the present “Theaterkrise’ — or “Besuchskrise’, as it might more correctly be 
called. Two reasons were suggested as explanations why the theatre is not 
being better patronized. First, the playwrights are not offering the public 
the kind of pieces they want for entertainment or need as food for thought; 
and secondly, it too often happens that mediocre plays, especially ‘deutsche 
Erstaufftihrungen’, are advertised out of all proportion to their merit, with 
corresponding disappointment as the result. 

In a supplement to the same issue of the same paper was discussed the 
problem of the present public taste in films. I quote a passage or two: “Kein 
Produzent und Verleiher in Deutschland weiss heute, was das Publikum nun 
wirklich auf der Leinwand sehen will’... ‘Vom Publikum nun [asst 
sich einiges mit ziemlicher Bestimmtheit sagen; es bevorzugt deutsche Filme, 
will aber darum keineswegs auf die auslandischen verzichten. Es ist ftir 
jedwede Art von Wildwestfilmen — ob gut, schlecht, alt, neu, farbig, 
schwarz-weiss, mit oder ohne Star — ungemein empfianglich. Es zicht auslan- 
dische Kriminalfilme den deutschen vor. (Auch den guten deutschen!)’. . . 
‘Das hochverehrte Publikum hat leider im allgemeinen keinen guten Ge- 
schmack. Der Hang zum Kitsch ist noch immer gross. Es ist sehr leicht 
beeinflussbar. Drei Pfeifer unter tausend Anwesenden im Kino geniigen, 
um das Publikum in seiner eben gefassten, guten Meinung tiber einen Film 
schwankend zu machen. (Genau wie in der Politik.)’ The article goes on to 
mention a few recent German films that have scored surprising successes, and 
to inquire why they have done so. The popularity of Nachtwache is ascribed 
to its ‘religidser Stoff’ and to the interest and support of the Church; that of 
Frauenarzt Dr. Pratorius partly to the slightly suggestive title (“bei der allge- 
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meinen Bevorzugung von Sittenfilmen’) but mainly to ‘der menschlich- 
warme Humor (feiner Humor, keine billige Komik!),’ that of Schwarzwald- 
méadel to its homely title, its ‘laute Reklame’ and to the fact that it was the 
first German colour-film produced since the war; that of Insel ohne Moral 
to ‘ein reizvoller Titel, ein attraktives und sehr witziges Plakat ... Viele 
Badekostiime . . .” which apparently obscured the further fact that everything 
about it — script, production, photography, acting, humour — were ‘ganz 
und gar durchschnittlich.’ The article concludes with the judgement that in 
this field (as indeed, one might add, in others) public taste is passing through 
a stage of more than ordinary subjectiveness. 


Munich, 1.iti.$1 JOHN BOURKE 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY ht. HINTON THOMAS 


IN his Men in Crisis! Arnold Whitridge deals with the revolutionary year 
1848 in each country by concentrating on a particular individual (in the 
case of Germany on Marx). This procedure imposes certain limitations on 
his book, though these could have been minimized if his Introduction had 
been more than a foreword and his Conclusion more substantial. Though 
the book adds nothing new, it provides a useful outline of the revolutionary 
struggles. As to the reasons why 1848 failed, Whitridge points out that ‘the 
middle classes . . . had always been determined to put an end to revolution 
as soon as they had won certain limited political reforms’, and he quotes 
Namier’s remark that ‘they wanted to enter like the ghost in Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol with a flaming halo round its head and a big extinguisher 
under its arm’. This point is also made in the excellent introduction to The 
Forty-Eighters,? edited by A. E. Zucker, which deals in a most scholarly and 
attractive manner with those men of 1848 who settled as political refugees in 
America. The March revolutions ‘carried the proletariat to the barricades’; 
‘the hostility of the proletariat to property and all that goes with it... 
eventually so terrified the “Biirgertum” that it retreated and surrendered to 
conservative and reactionary elements. Caesarism in France, monarchism in 
Germany and elsewhere became the order of the day in the years following 
the uprisings.’ (As regards the social aspect of 1848, an important Marxist 
analysis has recently appeared, to be discussed in the next article in this 
series, by Karl Obermann, Die deutschen Arbeiter in der ersten biirgerlichen 
Revolution.)* Written by many hands, The Forty-Eighters has a remarkable 
unity, obviously the outcome of careful planning and close collaboration. 
Of special interest to “Germanisten’ will be, for example, the way in 
which the “Turnen’ movement found its way to America, having been first 
introduced by an earlier refugee, Carl Follen, who in 1826 organized a 
gymnasium at Harvard on the model of Jahn. Friedrich Hecker, hero of the 
Baden revolution, established the first “Turnverein’ in 1848 (in Cincinnati). 
The National Convention of “Turner’ societies in 1855 proclaimed its 
opposition to slavery, thus entering the arena of practical politics. After 
playing an active part in the Civil War, the “Turner’ developed their activi- 
ties in accordance with American experience; the programme of the cen- 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1949, 25s, 364 pp. 
8 Columbia University Press, New York (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950, 30s, 379 pp. 
® Dietz Verlag, 1950, DM 4.80, 308 pp. 
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tenary celebrations included, in addition to the traditional practices, ‘track 
and field events, basketball, volleyball, and similar innovations that would 
cause a Forty-Eighter immense amusement if his ghost could return after a 
hundred years’. The most significant of the Forty-Eighters in America was 
Carl Schurz, who became a Major-General in the Civil War, minister to 
Spain, member of the Senate and Secretary of the Interior (in which capacity 
he reformed the civil service). It was even said that, by influencing the 
German vote, he secured Lincoln’s election in 1864. This book shows how 
some of the political refugees, liberated from the narrow social and political 
confines of their own country and finding themselves with the chance of 
effectively fighting for great and noble causes (particularly the anti-slavery 
movement), could develop far beyond what would have been possible in 
reactionary Germany. Thus, Bamberger said of Schurz: “We too could have 
become men of that calibre, if we had not been condemned to live in a dog- 
kennel.’ 

This is one of the reasons why a knowledge of the main events leading up 
to 1848 and of the causes of its failure are vital for a proper understanding of 
modern Germany. Ernst Kaeber’s Berlin 1848' furnishes an admirable — and 
in the best sense popular — introduction to the critical events of 1848 in the 
Prussian capital. It concludes by saying that one of the most important tasks 
is to show why the generations after 1848 failed to destroy Prussian militar- 
ism and so lay the basis of a peaceful Germany. 

The significance of Prussian militarism can more easily be grasped after 
studying a striking essay by Georg Lukacs ‘On Prussianism’, reprinted in his 
Schicksalswende. Beitrage einer neuen deutschen Ideologie.*, Analysing works of 
Kleist, Fontane and Thomas Mann, he concludes that Prussianism derives its 
special character from the tension between inner instability and the craving 
for a compensating external discipline. Prussian militarism, moreover, was 
part of the coercive apparatus of a conservative society. Again, as an English 
reviewer of Lukacs’ essay observed, ‘this whole concept and practice of 
Prussianism implied that the middle class was weak and pliant . . . Prussian- 
ism was the ideology of a people afraid of self-government, and finding a 
compensation in the glorification of power’.* 

To the military and the Junkers was added in the course of the second half 
of the nineteenth century the power of the industrialists, who, as Troeltsch 
said, ‘in unity with these forces kept down democracy and socialism both 
materially and morally’. Several books are now available which show us 
how this problem is being interpreted in Eastern Germany. 

In the first volume (Monopole und Unternehmerverbdnde) of his Studien 


1 Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin, 1948, 207 pp. 
2 Ibid., 1948, DM 8.40, 356 pp. 
3 Roy Pascal, ‘Prussianism and Nazism’, in The Modern Quarterly, Summer 1946. 
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zur Geschichte des deutschen Imperialismus,' Jiirgen Kuczynski, for example, 
points to the significant development in the organization of the German 
industrialists in the years immediately following the foundation of the Reich 
which coincided with the struggle for tariff protection. He quotes one 
industrialist as saying that the task was ‘to destroy Social Democracy by 
means of protective tariffs’. The Centralverband Deutscher Industrieller 
Was set up in 1875 and twenty years later came the creation of the Bund der 
Industriellen. These were supported by two powerful anti-trades union 
bodies — the Hauptstelle Deutscher Arbeitgeberverbinde (dominated by 
the former) and, closely linked to the latter, the Verein deutscher Arbeit- 
geberverbinde. The industrialists of Wilhelminian Germany, however, 
were concerned not only with social and economic coercion at home but 
also with an expansionist policy. Kuczynski shows their close connection 
with the German Foreign Office and how the Kaiser’s war aims were in fact 
those of the industrialists. The two main organizations mentioned above 
fused in 1919 in the Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie, whereafter the 
German industrialists continued unabashed their efforts to mould Germany’s 
destiny nearer to their own hearts’ desire. Barraclough has said that Hitler’s 
tise to power ‘was the work of Hindenburg representing the army, of Papen 
representing the aristocracy, of Hugenberg, the press-lord, and of Thyssen 
representing the industrialists of the Ruhr. It was this unholy alliance which 
led the German people to ruin and Europe to war’. Anyone who wishes to 
study this question on Kuczynski’s lines should read his book in conjunction 
with that of Albert Norden, Lehren deutscher Geschichte. Zur politischen Rolle 
des Finanzkapitals und der Junker.’ This is a vigorous and polemical work, 
tightly packed with facts which will be as valuable to those who want to 
refute its Marxist assumptions as to those who accept them. The first volume 
(Die Krisen im vormarzlichen Kapitalismus) of Fred Oelsner’s Die Wirtschafts- 
krisen® deals with earlier aspects of the same problem, and the completed 
work will clearly be of considerable importance among Marxist works. 

It was against this background of struggle between capital and labour in 
Hohenzollern Germany that Friedrich Naumann rose to importance. In 
1894 appeared the first volume of Die Hilfe, the aim of which was to harmon- 
ize nationalism and socialism in the age of imperialism. After the defeat of 
his Nationalsozialer Verein at the polls in 1903, Naumann joined the left- 
wing of the liberals. The epilogue to his eventful life was his work, as a 
member of the Democratic Party, in the committee charged with drafting 
the Weimar constitution. In the second edition of his well-known Friedrich 
Naumann. Der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit,‘ Theodor Heuss (President of the 


1 Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1948, 403 pp. 

2 Ibid., 4th edn., 1949, DM 4.50, 302 pp. 

3 Ibid., 1949, 308 pp. 

4 Stuttgart and Tiibingen (Rainer Wunderlich Verlag), 2nd edn., 1949, DM 19.50, 624 pp. 
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West German Republic and a former collaborator of Naumann on the 
editorial staff of Die Hilfe) provides material for a comprehensive study of 
Naumann’s aims and activity. 

Naumann was one of those contradictory figures characteristic of his age. 
A pastor with a sincere humanitarian zeal, his Demokratie und Kaisertum 
(1900) was, as Heuss states, nevertheless part of the ideology of an expanisve 
and power-political imperialism. His main work, Mitteleuropa (1915), 
formulated the doctrine of Central Europe as the German economic ‘Lebens- 
raum’. Not everyone would be as charitable to Naumann as Heuss, but his 
work is already a classic and is likely to remain one. One of Naumann’s 
collaborators for a time was Lujo Brentano, whom Heuss describes in 
another book, Deutsche Gestalten.t This opens with a short study of Rotteck, 
the pre-1848 Baden liberal (and later a stout opponent in America of the 
‘nativistic’: Know-Nothing movement, which aimed at defending American- 
ism from the impact of foreign, especially Irish and German, immigrants) 
and ends with an essay on Max Weber. More modest in scope than the book 
on Naumann, its virtue lies not least in its simplicity and variety. 

It is not difficult to enumerate the dubious features of Hohenzollern Ger- 
many. What, if any, were its positive achievements: The answer would 
include reference to self-government, to the Prussian ‘“Kreisordnung’ of 
1872 and the reorganization of the Prussian Provinces in 1875. Neither was 
achieved without struggle. The liberals strove to create a sphere of local 
administration free from the domination of a Junker state. Both ended in 
compromise. The democratic Kreisausschuss was created, but it had to 
contend with the bureaucratic power of the state-appointed Landrat; in the 
Provinces democratic self-government was balanced by the state-power 
invested in the Oberprisident. This dualism made the system cumbrous and 
complicated. After 1918 Hugo Preuss was prominent among those who 
strove in vain for a more rational arrangement. These considerations are 
prompted by the appearance of a truly remarkable book by Heinrich Heffter, 
Die deutsche Selbstverwaltung im 19. Jahrhundert.* It claims our most serious 
attention not only by virtue of its monumental learning, but also by the 
way in which it deals with its important theme in the total context of German 
social and political history. A splendid index and meticulous documentation 
are among its many features which will ensure that it remains an undisputed 
standard work for many years to come. There is a danger that historians and 
‘Germanisten’ alike may tend to overlook it, regarding it as just outside 
their respective spheres. This would be a great misfortune. As its price 
makes it prohibitive for most private purchasers, it is worth making a 
special appeal that it should find a place at least in all university libraries in 


1 Thid., 2nd edn., 1949, DM 14, 393 pp. 
* Stuttgart (K. F. Koehler Verlag), 1950, DM 40, 791 pp. 
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this country. It is hoped, in view of its excellence and importance, to 
discuss it further in a later article in a different context. 

The earlier reference to Naumann calls to mind that one of his active 
followers was the famous archaeologist, Ludwig Curtius, whose memoirs 
(Deutsche und Antike Welt)! have recently appeared in a stately volume. 
Among memoirs of German academic life these take a very high place for 
the wealth of experience recorded. This fascinating series of reminiscences 
is another reminder of the highly cultured existence of the average German 
professor in the last hundred years. They also reveal a not uncommon 
contradiction in the contrast between the rich culture of the environment 
and the narrowing political perspectives of the man himself. Having begun 
as a moderate liberal, Curtius came to regard the army as ‘the noblest form 
of the social unity of our people’ and the General Staff as the instrument with 
which to carry through the social and political reorganization of Germany; 
in 1919 he joined the rabidly nationalist German National Party and, as for 
the democratic Weimar constitution, he thought it merely ‘an error of well- 
meaning theoreticians. The advent of the Nazis, which he deplored, re- 
vealed to him as in a nightmare the way in which the ideals of Naumann 
and his followers could, in a form so different and yet so similar, reappear in 
the service of a demagogic authoritarianism. Like all well-written memoirs 
of a significant life, these have a permanent value as a document of German 
social history. One of the most interesting sections is the critical estimate of 
German universities. Curtius stresses the social isolation of the German 
scholar — “the German scholar writes only for the scholar because there is no 
society behind him which demands anything particular of him’. This, in 
his view, is why German scholars write books that are so inaccessible to all 
except the few who are equally practised in the habits of academic thought. 

It must be admitted, for example, that Walther Hofer’s book on Meinecke 
— who also came under the influence of Naumann’s ideas — entitled Ge- 
schichtschreibung und Weltanschauung. Betrachtungen zum Werk Friedrich 
Meineckes* is more difficult than it need be owing to its excessive indulgence 
in philosophical jargon. In all other respects this is an excellent book, and 
those who persist, will be amply rewarded by this first systematic analysis of 
the work of a leading liberal historian. In his first phase Meinecke’s thought 
rested on the idea of a synthesis of ‘spirit’ and ‘power’ (expressed sometimes 
as the harmony of freedom and authority, ethics and politics). The optimism 
of this position, in many ways a characteristic intellectual manifestation of 
the situation of the middle class in Hohenzollern Germany, was shattered by 
the First World War and the events of 1918. There followed a period in 
which in Meinecke’s outlook the ‘objective’ world began to appear rather 





Stuttgart (Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), 1950, DM 16.80, $31 pp. 
* Munich (R. Oldenburg Verlag), 1950, DM 22, $53 pp. 
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as ‘chance’, ‘destiny’ or ‘fate’ and in which, on the other hand, his hope lay 
in a philosophy of subjective idealism. This is the basis of his belief in “Bil- 
dungsaristokratismus’, an important theme in his late work on The German 
Catastrophe (1946). As a true monarchist Meinecke was distressed by the 
revolution, but placed himself loyally at the service of the Republic. Its 
collapse left his whole philosophy in ruins and so his third phase, from 1933, 
is marked ‘by exhaustion of his desire for political and educational activity 
as he passes over into a contemplative and aesthetic consideration of history’. 
In short, an important and profound book on a subject of significance to 
us all. 

Turning to the war itself, the third volume of Documents on British Foreign 
Policy 1919-1936" has now appeared, dealing with the carrying out of the 
Munich Agreement and its confused aftermath. This, together with Heinz 
Holldack’s admirably conceived Was wirklich geschah. Die diplomatischen 
Hintergriinde der deutschen Kriegspolitik,* a very valuable collection mainly of 
the Nuremberg documents supported by a most useful consecutive narrative, 
is by no means of interest only to professional historians. Too many ‘Ger- 
manisten’ never look into the British series of documents and few will have 
as yet heard of the German publication. Even a brief scrutiny of these books 
will help to furnish a basis of political reality to the study of contemporary 
Germany. Rudolf Rahn’s Ruheloses Leben® is significant as the memoirs of a 
man who began in the Youth Movement and ended as the last ambassador 
of Nazi Germany to Rome. The later chapters are rich in impressions from 
the varied diplomatic career of a man who, according to his own statements, 
only remained in the service in order to help to palliate the inevitable disaster. 
Joseph Schreiber’s Das war das Englandspiel* reads like a thriller. The author 
was responsible for a clever trick by which the Germans secured control of 
the radio links supposed to be used between agents dropped in Holland and 
this country and which they proceeded to use for their own purposes. The 
head of the Intelligence Service was Canaris, who met his death through 
being implicated in the July plot against Hitler. In The Last Days of Hitler 
Trevor Roper treats him rather as an opportunist and adventurer. Against 
this charge K. H. Abshagen defends him in Canaris, Welthiirger und Patriot.* 
What emerges from this account is the picture of an extreme conservative 
who, while prepared to help Nazi intervention in Spain, rebelled against the 
extremes of Nazi barbarism. This is a book to read, though there is much 
more to be said on the subject. It will be said by someone who, for example, 
can deal more objectively with Canaris’ activity in connection with the anti- 


1H.M.S.O., 1950, 27s. 6d., 677 pp. 

2 Munich (Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung), 1949, DM 13 (bound DM 16.50), $48 pp. 
8 Diisseldorf (Diederichs Verlag), DM 12.50, 299 pp. 

* Munich (Walter Stutz Verlag), 1950, 414 pp. 

5 Stuttgart (Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft), 1950, 409 pp. 
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democratic and nationalist Freikorps and with the left-wing trends in Ger- 
man society under the Republic. Also involved in the anti-Hitler plot was 
General Beck, a useful outline of whose career is provided by Wolfgang 
Foerster, Ein General kampft gegen den Krieg. This is an unambitious little 
work, but it gives the relevant information in concise and practical form. 
The most important section of Theodor Stelzer’s little book Von deutscher 
Politik’ is his straightforward account of the anti-Hitler Freisau Circle and 
the appendix containing the actual conclusions of this secret group regarding 
the future shape of Germany. 

The most significant book under review dealing with the opposition to 
Hitler is beyond doubt the Erinnerungen of Ernst von Weizsicker.® This is 
an enthralling and intimate study of a conservative diplomat who after 1918 
supported the Social Democrats only because he thought them best able to 
preserve ‘order’, who can write about his activity under the Republic 
without seriously considering the question of German democracy and whose 
desire in the hour of Germany’s impending defeat was, not unnaturally, to 
close the eastern and open the western front so that only American and 
British troops should occupy his country. He was, obviously sincerely, 
anxious to frustrate the cause of Hitler, but his resistance consisted mainly 
in not wanting this measure or that, in trying to delay, in advising against. 
As he ended his career under the Nazis as minister to the Vatican, it is 
appropriate to recall the experiences of the “Herr aus Rom’ in Thomas 
Mann's Mario und der Zauberer. This gentleman resolves to withstand the 
spell of the magician, the symbol of fascism, by willing himself to resist; he 
succumbs because of the ‘Negativitit seiner Kampfposition’, for ‘eine Sache 
nicht tun wollen, das ist auf die Dauer kein Lebensinhalt’. 

The occupation of defeated Germany did not happen as Weizsicker 
hoped, and there are today two Germanies, which have to be understood. 
Several pamphlets are now available which can serve together as a first 
introduction to the (Eastern) German Democratic Republic by some of its 
leading officials. They include Der Weg in die Deutsche Demokratische Repub- 
lik by Rudolf Herrnstadt,* Im Kampf um Deutschland by Otto Grotewohl! 
(Prime Minister of the coalition government) and Die gegenwartige Lage und 
die Aufgaben der Partei by the President, Wilhelm Pieck.* The Deputy 
Prime Minister, Walter Ulbricht, furnishes in his more substantial Lehrbuch 
fiir den Demokratischen Staats- und Wirtschaftsbau’ a factual account of many 
different aspects of life and the many significant developments in Eastern 


1 Munich (Dom-Verlag), 1949, 139 pp. 

* Frankfurt am Main (Verlag Josef Knecht), 1949, DM 4.80, 172 pp. 

$ Munich (Paul List Verlag), 1950, DM 9.20 (bound DM 11.80), 392 pp. 
* Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1950, DM 0.20, 27 pp. 

® Ibid., 1947, RM 0.30, 80 pp. 

8 Ibid., 1950, DM 0.30, 111 pp. 

* Ibid., 1949, DM 3, 258 pp. 
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Germany since 1945. The Chatham House publication, edited by R. R. | am 
Betts, on Central and South-East Europe 1945-1948" is valuable especially in this ness 
connection for its incidental references to the relations of Germany, including — Gen 
the Soviet Zone, with the countries concerned. First 

For a general account of modern German history in its European context, — Gesc 
attention was drawn in the previous article to Derry and Jarman’s The | Mar 


European World, 1870-1945. This recommendation must now be supple- | Meh 
mented by reference to the fourth edition of G. M. Gathorne-Hardy’s A | tren 
Short History of International Affairs 1920-1939,° Lucid and comprehensive, Vi 


this well-established work can serve equally as an introduction for the | des / 
student and a reference book for the expert. It deserves a far longer review | atten 
than space permits, and the same is pre-eminently true of A. J. Berlau’s The | belie 
German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921.° A really scholarly and objective | basec 
history in English of German Social Democracy up to comparatively recent | those 
times has been badly needed, and Berlau’s book admirably succeeds. Few | of re 
political parties have ever found themselves with such opportunities as the | will | 
German Social Democrats in 1918-19 and few have so failed to use them. | ing 1 
This is an unmistakeable fact that emerges from this scholarly and lucid book | meth 
by a singularly well-equipped and conscientious historian. He writes of the | circu 
situation in 1918: ‘Rejecting its distinctive qualities at the very moment of its 
political success, the SPD was left with a rudimentary programme identical 
in all essentials with the programmes of the old bourgeois parties. The 
victory of the SPD thus failed to achieve a clear break with the economic, 
social and foreign aspirations of the German Empire and its bourgeois 
supporters.’ His final comment is that this failure ‘prejudiced the subsequent 
history of the German republic’. | 
The collapse of Weimar Germany and the disasters which followed force | 
on our attention, in Meinecke’s words, ‘the rapid descent from the summits 
of the Goethe era to the swamps of Hitlerism. Passionately we ask ourselves: 
how could it happen — from the culture of the few to the barbarism of the 
many?) A Marxist answer is provided by Alexander Abusch in his Der 
Irrweg einer Nation. Meinecke, he says, would have been better able to 
answer this question if he had paid more attention to an analysis of social and | 
economic forces and their political expression. Viewing German history in | 
the light of the final catastrophe, he sets out to reveal the combination of | 
circumstances which, as he sees it, frustrated the growth of German demo- | 
cracy and destroyed the liberal republic of Weimar. Similar in aim and in 
its underlying assumptions is Ernst Niekisch’s Deutsche Daseinsverfehlung,' 
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1 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950, 18s., 22 
2 Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1950, 21s., 540 pp. 
’ Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949, 31s. 6d., 374 pp. 
* Auf bau-Verlag, Berlin, 1950, DM 6.30, 303 pp. 

® Ibid., 1948, DM 1.80, 93 pp. 
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a miracle of compression, which presents the broad issues with an incisive- 
ness that all too often is lacking in more pretentious academic treatises. 
Generally speaking, the judgments in these books of the period up to the 
First World War correspond to those of Franz Mehring’s reprinted Deutsche 
Geschichte vom Ausgange des Mittelalters,' a concise analysis by a celebrated 
Marxist of German history up to the Hohenzollern Empire. Like Abusch, 
Mehring writes history in such a way as to include literary and ideological 
trends. 

Very different in character and purpose is Ferdinand Fried’s Das Abenteuer 
des Abendlandes* which, in the tradition of German idealism, is a speculative 
attempt to determine the future of Western Civilization. The author 
believes that it can be saved mainly through the creation of a new faith 
based on a knowledge of the Greeks. Disciples of Toynbee will be among 
those most likely to respond to its philosophy of history and its broad terms 
of reference. Finally, Karl Sievers’ Zum Neubau der deutschen Volksschule® 
will be a necessary addition to libraries catering for the needs of those follow- 
ing new trends in German education. It is concerned, above all, with 
methods of teaching and to some extent it carries forward in changed 
circumstances the work of earlier school reformers. 


' Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1947, 329 pp. 
* Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1950, DM 12.50, 270 pp. 
* Stuttgart (Ernst Klett Verlag), 1950, DM 6.20, 156 pp. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS d 
By C. P. MaciILtt, W. W. CHAMBERS AND G. A. WELLS J 
u 
Deutsche Dichter 1700-1900, Eine Geistesgeschichte in Lebensbildern. By Emil 
Ermatinger. Bonn: Universitits-Verlag. a 
Erster Teil: Vom Beginn der Aufklarung bis zu Goethes Tod. 1948. pp. 432. | al 
Zweiter Teil: Vom Beginn des deutschen Idealismus bis zum Ausgang des it 
Realismus. 1949. pp. $94. V: 
There is inevitably something unsatisfactory about a work which is essentially | d 
a literary history but which is so little concerned with actual literary produc- | | | 
tions. This is, how rever, a criticism of the aim rather than the execution of li 
Professor Ermatinger’s Geistesgeschichte. In this selective series of studies he | ™ 
has endeavoured to emphasize the biographical approach to the main writers | - 
of the two centuries in question and, by grouping them in rough chrono-| - 
logical order and according to spiritual kinship, to suggest the course of | - 
thought from Gryphius to Hauptmann. We may well be inclined to wonder th 
why Brockes should have been dealt with in so much greater detail than | - 
Gottsched or why Wagner and Nietzsche are almost ne elected, or again, why 
the dramatists of the nineteenth century do not figure more prominently, but - 
we readily approve the principle which aims at representative selectivity = 
rather than one which attempts comprehensive universality. It enables the th 
author to give a more satisfying wealth of detail and to limit himself in the - 
main to what he knows at first hand, though one suspects he accepts the - 
conventional evaluation of Fouqué and probably includes him among the = 
reactionary Romantics in the interests of comic relief. On the whole, however, pe 
he has done well what he tried to do and both volumes are readable and “7 
instructive. r% 
to 
Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung. By Gerhard Fricke. Tiibingen: Dr. - 
Mattheison & Co. 1949. pp. 388. DM 7. ™ 
This is a short history of literature and it suffers in its brevity from the usual - 
disadvantages. In the later period the chapters seem to consist of little more one 


than a catalogue of names and works with brief commentaries. The author 
has further tried to introduce each section with a number of indications of the 
general characteristics of the period which is on the whole sound, if conven-} Half a 


tional. He says at the outset that he has written his book, not for the initiated, lat 
but for those who have a general interest in the subject. It is, therefore, not fo 
to be expected that he will attempt to offer any individual interpretation ot (L 
enter into any critical discussions. Considering his expressed aim, Fricke has 

compiled a useful history which, however, will doubtless be used more as 2 A 
reference work than read as an introduction to German literature, except Th 
perhaps for the early periods. : : 
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Theatre, drama and audience in Goethe’s Germany. By W.H. Bruford. Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1950. pp. 388. 215. 
Professor Bruford has applied to the special field of the theatre the method 
used so successfully in his Germany in the Eighteenth Century, to which his 
latest study forms an illuminating supplement. He adds greatly to our under- 


nil | standing both of Goethe’s Germany, in which the theatre played an unusually 
important part, and of German drama itself, which he views, not in the 

32. } abstract, but in relation to the theatre in which, and the audience for which, 

des it was performed. Moreover, the general background of thought is kept in 
view and the interaction of cultural tendencies and the theatre clearly 

ally demonstrated. _ | ; 

ell | _ The growth of German drama is traced from the performances of the travel- 

of | ling players to the establishment of permanent theatres. The work of Gott- 


~ sched in setting German drama on the path to book-drama is discussed, 
on together with the effect of the impact of pietism, the sources of sentimentalism 
ona in the theatre, and the reception of Shakespeare and English domestic drama 
at in Germany. From this, Professor Bruford proceeds to a study of the Weimar 


we theatre under Schiller and Goethe, and its influence upon the German theatre 
we in the nineteenth century. 

re Stress is laid upon the importance of the theatre in a country like Germany, 
hes | where political disunity favoured the existence of a large number of courts, 
vine each one of which was a cultural centre, and in which most other outlets for 
the the energy of the people were blocked. It is shown how the rise of the theatre 
the was also aided by the secularization of religion, which was gradually replaced 
he in men’s minds by scholarship and art. All this resulted in a marked indiffer- 
the ence to political and commercial considerations and in a striving only after 
wel personal culture. The opposite situation developed in England, where, in the 
anil eyes of Matthew Arnold at least, we paid for democracy and commercial 


expansion by a relative neglect of things of the spirit. But, as Professor Bru- 
ford concludes, ‘it takes all kinds of men to make a balanced world, and from 
Dr. the present distance in time we can begin to see the Germans and the English 
of that time as complementary to each other in their one-sidedness.’ 

The appendices comprise a reprint of the Weimar repertoire for the opening 


sual months of the year 1803, and a bibliography which covers both general 
1ore works and works having a particular reference to the chapters of the book. 
thor 

F the 


ven-} Half a hundred thralls to Faust. A study based on the British and American trans- 
ited, lators of Goethe's Faust: 1823-1949. By Adolf Ingram Frantz. With a 
not foreword by Carl F. Schreiber. North Carolina University Press. 


“aa (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 1949. pp. 315. 32s. 

> Nas : - , , , 

A detailed study of the English translations of Faust has hitherto been lacking. 
as 3 ys hago %. ime 8 
cep This rent in the fabric of Goethe lore has now been capably repaired by Dr. 


Frantz, of Bucknell University, who has devoted twenty years to the task and 
has produced an informative and readable volume. He deals only with com- 
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plete versions, and groups these according to the ‘most significant life- 
interest’ of their authors, a method which emphasizes the astonishing diversity | 
of those who have successfully tried their hand at Faust. Chapters are devoted 
to translations by, among others, doctors, dons, statesmen and jurists and the 
book concludes with a survey of the versions of Anna Swanwick and Alice 
Raphael. Dr. Frantz concludes that the American versions, taken as a whole, 
are superior to the British and he finally awards the palm to Alice Raphael’s, 
as the most acceptable yet made. It should be noted that mention is made of | 
only one of the American, and none of the English translations evoked by 
the 1949 centenary. 

Dr. Franz gives biographical information on the translators, an account, 
where possible, of the motives for the translation, criticisms of the versions 
themselves and sufficiently full specimens for the reader to form a judgment | 
of their value. He has succeeded — in a chapter on ‘Shadowy figures among 
the translators of Faust’ —in identifying several hitherto obscure translators 
and also corrects several long-standing bibliographical errors. The appendices | 
include a full bibliography and a table of the editions and reprints of each 
version. From this emerge the remarkable facts that Faust has been translated 
into English more often than any other book, including the Bible, and that 
during the last century and a quarter some 250,000 Fausts have been launched 
into the English-speaking world. 


~~ 


Goethe on human creativeness and other essays. Edited by Rolf King. Athens. 
U.S.A.: University of Georgia Press. 1950. pp. 252. $5.00. 


The eight essays by diverse hands contained in this volume all pay tribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the creative quality of Goethe’s mind. The widely 
differing backgrounds of the authors are themselves, as the editor points out, 
an indication of the vigour of Gocthe’s influence. In “Goethe — the Man’, 
the opening essay, Professor Willoughby surveys the whole personality of 
Goethe and discusses its implications for our own age. Gerhard Fricke takes 
as the theme of his essay on “Goethe und Werther’ the relationship of the 
author to his character, defined as ‘der Absolutist des Gefitihls’. Max O. 
Mauderli writes on ‘Mahomets Gesang und Hyperions Schicksalslied’ and 
contrasts the philosophical and religious implications of the two poems. In 
the title essay, Gregor Sebba analyses the myth of “Die Miitter’ in Faust II 
and the poem ‘Sclige Sehnsucht’ as ex xamples of an objective and subjective 
treatment by Goe whe of the problem of creativeness. In “Goethe's Faust: Ego 
and Alter Ego’, A. Didier Graeffe discusses the dilemma in which a considuees 
tion of Faust’s morality places us; it is a true dilemma, he concludes, in the 
sense that we can neither condone nor condemn his conduct without en- 
dangering our own moral equilibrium. Will Schaber, in “Goethe und das | 
Soziale’ defends Goethe against the charge of indifference to human need. 
Ronold King writes on “Goethe and the challenge of science in western 
civilization’ and shows, from the standpoint of a scientist, the value of Goethe 
as a bridge between the apparently contradictory views of creativeness held 
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by scientists and humanists. In “Some complementary notes to a translation 
of the Gretchen tragedy’, Carlo Rudino illustrates his view that good transla- 
tion implies the interpretation of a poem in terms of the translator's own idiom 
and culture. The editors and his associates are to be congratulated on the 
enterprise which has assembled in one volume these examples of American, 
German, English and Italian scholarship at its best. 


Schiller. By Melitta Gerhard. Bern: Francke. 1950. pp. 453. 


This interpretation concerns itself almost exclusively with Schiller’s aesthetic 
writings. The authoress claims that her book represents the final swing 
away from the nineteenth century tendency to appreciate Schiller as a dramat- 
ist and ballad writer. Indeed, her study goes to the opposite extreme by ignor- 
ing the poems and plays except in so far as they illustrate Schiller’s later 
theoretical writings. She makes much of the poem Die Kiinstler and of the 
two versions of Die Gétter Griechenlands as intuitive anticipations of views 
later developed in the essay Uber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen; she 
maintains that the decisive influence of Kant was that he enabled Schiller to 
formulate these views. Yet she argues that Schiller failed to understand 
Kant’s system as a whole. Dr. Ge hard does, however, succeed in showing 
how Schiller’s path from Die Rauber onwards led him gradually to the stand- 
point of the aesthetic letters; how he gradually recognized that an ideal society 
presupposes individuals who act morally from inner necessity and that man’s 
moral growth can be accelerated neither by releasing him from all the obliga- 
tions of communal life, nor by imposing a more stringent ethical code on 
him. The claim that Schiller’s aesthetic w ritings contain “Schatze fiir die 
Formung unseres eigensten Daseins’ gives an indication of the style in which 
this book is written, and is presumably intended as a thrust at those who expect 
ethical standards to be raised by the ‘welfare state’ rather than as a result of 
personal endeavour. 


Schiller und die Romantiker. By H. H. Borcherdt. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’sche 


Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1948. pp. 760. 

The bulk of this large volume is taken up with a series of documents — extracts 
from letters and published works — which throw light on Schiller’s relation- 
ship with the various members of the early Romantic movement, including 
Novalis, Fichte, the Schlegels, Zacharias Werner and Hdlderlin. The various 
sections were prepared by students of Professor Borcherdt’s Seminar in 
Kénigsberg. They offer a compact and extensive collection of first-hand 
material on an important aspect of German cultural history. Professor Bor- 
cherdt has reviewed the evidence which they present and in the first 150 pages 
has analysed Schiller’s connection with the various Romantics concerned. 
The section on Schiller and the Schlegels in particular, throws interesting light 
on the development of the Romantic School and the importance of the per- 
sonal relationship between Schiller and August Wilhelm and, more important 
still, between Schiller and Friedrich Schlegel. 
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Rilke, Man and Poet. By Nora Wydenbruck. London: John Lehmann. 1949. 


pp. 373. 18s. 

The niece of Princess Marie Thurn und Taxis has written a detailed bio- 
eraphy of Rilke. She has not only used most of the existing sources, but she 
was peculiarly well placed to enlarge on them by her personal contacts with 
Rilke and his friends. There is undoubtedly much which is new and valuable 
in this study but the whole remains a little shapeless. In the detail there is also 
enough to disturb our confidence. Her bitterness at Benvenuta for example, 
seems to detract from our belief in the objectivity of her judgment. We 
could also demand more care in matters of style. Her characterization of the 
members of the Austrian military caste as having ‘no Latin and less Greek’ is 
only one example. However, every Rilke scholar will profit by reading the 
book (which is otherwise meant for a less well-read public), if only by gaining 
a knowledge of the new facts which she has published. 


Rilkes Vermachtnis fiir unsere Zeit. By Dieter Bassermann. Berlin and Buxte- 


hude: Hermann Hiibener Verlag. 1947. pp. 75. 


What mission has poetry in the modern world? This collection of four short 
essays gives Rilke’s answer. Poetry has not the practical function of healing 
war wounds but teaches the acceptance of suffering. The author sees the key 
to Rilke’s poetry in his complete acceptance of life and his refusal to seek 
the consolation of another world by means of religion or mystic philosophy. 
Rilke’s glorification of death is interpreted as part and parcel of this acceptance 
of life in its entirety. Finally, Bassermann shows how Rilke maintained his 
affirmation of life even during his last painful illness. 


Ausdrucksméglichkeiten Neuhochdeutschen Prosastils. Ein kritischer Versuch an 


Friedrich Grieses Roman ‘Die Weissképfe’. By Dr. Emmy Kerkhof. 
Amsterdam: N.Y. Uitgevers en Drukkers Mij. van F. van Rossen. 
1950. pp. 240. Paper f7.50; bound f9.80. 


The author of this long treatise uses a modern method for the close examina- 
tion of the style of Griese’s landscape novel ‘Die Weissképfe’, published in 
1939, in order to determine both the individual style of a modern work and 
the characteristics of modern German prose style. The introduction includes 
a bibliography of Griese’s works and an outline of the story under investiga- 
tion. Chapter I gives a summary of the history of modern studies in stylistics 
and a number of definitions. The author then devotes three chapters to a 
detailed examination of various elements of Griese’s style and examines the 
connections between the content and the form of the novel; she concludes by 
giving an indication of the ‘potentialities of expression in the New High 
German prose language’. The bibliography extends to twenty pages of small 
print, but includes very few references to English studies on style. 


(W. I. Lucas) 
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. Gesang des Abgeschiedenen. Gedichte. By Georg Trakl. Wiesbaden: Insel 
| Verlag. 1950. pp. 63. DM 1.00.  (Inselbiicherei Nr. 436.) 


Felix Braun contributes a ‘Geleit’ to this recent and most welcome addition 
to the ‘Inselbiicherei’, in which he surveys Trakl’s brief life and assesses the 
quality of his verse. The new collected edition of Trakl published by the Otto 
Miiller Verlag Salzburg contains material supplementing the Dichtungen by 
which Trakl has hitherto been known to the public. Nevertheless, the editor 
of this selection restricts himself on principle to those poems which Trakl 
himself intended for publication. The forty-six poems which he has chosen 
are representative of all sides of Trakl’s genius, and their publication in this 
convenient form should do much to draw attention to his singular talent. 
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Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, I. Band: Monarchie und 
Volkssouveranitat. By Franz Schnabel. Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 1949. 
pp. 414. DM 18. 


. This is the second of the three volumes of Schnabel’s History of Germany in 
the Nineteenth Century which have so far been reissued. The fourth, which 
deals with the religious facts is still awaited. Volume II presents as the essential 
problem of the age, the struggle between democracy and reaction. The 
particular situation of Germany in 1815 with its less emancipated lower classes, 
the complications arising from conflicting aspirations towards varying degrees 
of national unity and the confused position of the remaining enlightened 
despots, is clearly and ably set forth. The first section, entitled Die Ordnung, 
puts the whole subsequent development admirably in perspective and it also 
sheds light on many aspects which are still frequently only superficially 
assessed. The insistence, for example, on the widespread support for the ideas 
of Adam Miiller and Karl Ludwig von Haller improves our understanding, 
Hn not merely of the apparently antiquated political ideals of the Romantics, 
but also of the relatively ineffectual nature of the democratic movement 
. during the first half of the century. Schnabel achieves a degree of objectivity 
and balance uncommon in German historians and he should indeed earn his 
place with Johannes Haller as one of the relatively few recent German histor- 
ians of international standing. 





d | The Jews in Medieval Germany. A Study in their Legal and Social Status. By 
Guido Kisch. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 


1950. pp. Xv+ 655. 75S. 


oS 
a This book deals with the laws which were imposed upon Jews by the Christian 
le authorities and which determined the legal status of the Jews in medieval 
ry Germany. The discussion of the sources ranges from the Sachsenspiegel, 
h written down by Eike von Repgow of Anhalt between 1221 and 1224, to the 
il Abecedaria and Remissoria of the fifteenth century. In addition, the application 


of these laws and the general aspect of medieval Jewry Law are discussed in 
Ss) some detail. It is shown that the social estimation of the Jews constantly 
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declined in spite of their favourable legal status. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the reception of the Roman Law was complete and with it were 
established the anti-Jewish rules contained in the Corpus juris civilis and the 
Corpus juris canonici. The book contains copious notes and an extensive Biblio- 
graphy of sources and secondary literature. Professor Kisch adduces much 
new material and presents it in a way which makes it interesting reading even 
for the layman. (W. ScHWaRz.) 


Erinnerungen. By Richard von Kitihlmann. Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 


7 
~ 


~~ 


Schneider. 1948. pp. 592. 

These reminiscences by a diplomat who served in the German Embassies in 
Russia, England and America between 1900 and 1914 and held the highest 
appointment in the German Foreign Office in 1917-18, are unusually in- 
formative on many of the most important aspects of European politics in the 
first twenty years of the century. The author has, however, recorded personal 
impressions or general opinions rather than added to the wealth of historical 
documents which already exists on matters such as the German intervention in 
Morocco, the naval rivalry between England and Germany and the confused 
events which led to the outbreak of war in 1914. What he has to say is never- 
theless important for the historian because of his direct participation in the 
negotiations to which the events gave rise. 

It is unfortunate that the author died before he was able to correct the proofs 
but it seems nevertheless surprising that, between completing his manuscript 
in 1944 and passing it to his publisher in 1947, he should have failed to remove 
many of the minor repetitions which occur. Though, moreover, it was 
clearly his aim to add helpful comment on the personalities and habits of 
those with whom he had to deal in the course of his official duties, the great 
number of diplomats and society leaders to whom he introduces us leaves us 
more with a confused impression than an increased understanding of his world 
of diplomacy. It is also strange to observe yet again in one whose acquaint- 
anceship with this country was close, such a failure to make contact with all 
but a small London circle and that he should have, like a more notorious 
successor, achieved only an apparently superficial appreciation of British 
national life and values. 


zweite Erschaffung der Welt. By Walter Bauer. Recklinghausen: Verlag 
Ritter & Co. 1948. pp. 351. 

These essays, written between 1933 and the outbreak of war, consist of reflec- 
tions suggested by Dr. Bauer's scudy of European works of art, and by his 
reading ‘of French and German writers — Stendhal, Flaubert, Stifter, Goethe 
and many others. British and Russian writers are to be treated in another 
volume. The book is dedicated to “young Germans who believe in the reality 
of Europe’, and aims at alloting Germany a modest place in the brotherhood 
of European nations. 
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th _ Missa sine Nomine. By Ernst Wiechert. Ziirich: Rentsch. Miinchen: 
re | Desch. 1950. pp. 560. DM 11. 
1€ 


Ernst Wiechert’s final and greatest novel was written last winter at a time 
h when the author knew ‘that the Lord had looked at him;’ it is his legacy to 
: mankind and in it he makes his peace with life and death. 





.) Against the background of post-war Germany with its devastated villages, its 
. homeless people, its mansions requisitioned by the army of occupation, he 
sets the lives of three brothers of the old nobility, who resemble each other so 
rt | much that they are nicknamed the Triptychon. The youngest, Amadeus, 
| denounced to the Nazis by his forester for a chance remark, has spent four years 
a in the hell of a concentration-camp. The novel begins with his release, when 
ost | he walks home’ despising himself, God and all mankind.— He finds his house 
al requisitioned by the Americans, and his two brothers living ina sheep- fold. 
he Amadeus who stands for Wiechert himself, gradually finds his faith again in 
val the loneliness and grandeur of nature. He is helped by his kind and under- 
me standing brothers, by a vicar and a Jewish pedlar who both come to him from 
in | a displaced persons’ camp, and especially by an old family coachman who, at 
» Christmas, tells legends of the Child Jesus linking them to Amadeus’ own 
oa experience. 7 | ; a 
~ Some fanatics still practising the Nazi code of ruthlessness and indifference to 
a human life have their part in the story. Gradually Amadeus realizes that 
wv ‘Life is as immortal as Evil, and that God has created both and left man free 
ipt to choose between them.’ — ‘Evil may not be annihilated, but the good may 
a ensure that it becomes homeless in this world. _ Though the final message of 
ail the novel is Peace , Wiechert, whose personality is a symbol of our times, 
of points a warning hand to the future. (Marte HEYNEMANN) 


cat Der Neue Herder. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. 1950. Band 2 N/Z. 


‘ld pp. 850. DM 42.50. 

we The second volume of this useful encyclopaedia has now appeared. It main- 
all tains the high standard of production set by the first and a comparison of the 
_ illustrations in it with those of comparable works can scarcely fail to be 
ial favourable. It is in particular useful, moreover, to find so easily available 


such a wealth of up-to-date information about the present state of Germany. 
This includes not merely facts about the war-time damage to important towns 
and buildings and matters consequent upon the occupation of the country, 
lag but also accounts of post-war leaders and writers, all of which are gratifyingly 
recent in compilation. 


ec- 


his NOTE 

the} The study of Wieland referred to in F. O. Homeyer’s “Wieland and Goethe’ 
her (German Life and Letters, January 1951, pp. 132-135) was:— 

lity Friedrich Sengle, Wieland. Leben-Werk-Welt. Mit 25 z.T. erstmalig 
sod veréffentlichten Abbildungen. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1949. pp. 612. DM 19 and 24.50. 








CHRONICLE 


BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY AND W. I. LUCAS 


Salve atque vale! 


Words, as the poet and the philologist know so well, are often ‘ambiguous, 
and with double sense deluding’. And so they proved of our ‘Salute to R. A. 
Williams’. For it was one of the ironies of life that German Life and Letters 
should have been published on the very day, January 27th, when Williams 
died. It was thus both greeting and farewell, hail and adieu. 


Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale! 


‘Blest Retirement’ 


Our good wishes go out to France and Switzerland to two of the grand 
old men of German scholarship: Edmond Vermeil of the Sorbonne and 
Fritz Strich of Berne, both of whom retire this year. The former first came 
into prominence as a social historian of Germany soon after the first world 
war. Coming as he did from the great school of Andler and Lichtenberger 
(those two Alsatians who were the first of the germanisants francais to 
mediate between France and Germany after the disaster of 1870), it was 
fitting that he should have been sent to hold the difficult frontier post of 
Strassburg with Fernand Baldensperger as a faithful ally. And then, on the 
death of Lichtenberger, he was translated to the Sorbonne where he did his 
best to present the Germans to the French in the best light he was able. The 
war and the occupation brought trials and miseries. One of his bitterest 
memories was the betrayal of a former Lektor who led the Gestapo straight 
to the master’s study to sequester the notes and papers of a lifetime! There 
was the transfer to Clermont-Ferrand and the escape from Vichy France to 
active participation in General de Gaulle’s resistance movement in London. 
But he maintained his equanimity in all these vicissitudes and his faith in the 
values of European humanism. His L’ Allemagne (1945) is a model of clarity 
of thought and precision of judgment. It is a book which should be read 
and pondered by every student of German anxious to explore the mentality 
of this gifted people with its mixture of disciplined technique and dynamic 
romanticism. 

The horrors of the concentration camp and the gas chamber perpetrated 
in the name of racial superiority, have brought Fritz Strich, the supreme 
exponent of German Romanticism, to burn the gods he had adored: “Die 
Romantik muss tiberwunden werden!’ For though, unlike its French neigh- 
bour, Switzerland remained free from the German invaders, they were a 
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constant menace just over the border, and it would have gone hard with 
the Jew and Liberal had Hitler’s blackshirts marched into Bern. But fortu- 
nately for Germanistik, fate was kind and Strich lived to lecture to us here 
in London, not once, but several times in post-war years. And he lived to 
write what was perhaps the chief of the many contributions to the Goethe 
Year, his Goethe and World Literature (London, 1949) with its testimony both 
to the universality of Goethe's genius and to the wide sympathies and urbane 
scholarship of its author, with its eloquent plea for classical “Vollendung’ 
as opposed to romantic “Unendlichkeit’. Readers of German Life and Letters 
will be familiar with the brilliant essay on Romanticism in the January 
number of 1949, as also with that other recent collection of essays Der 
Dichter und die Zeit (1947). They will look forward with pleasurable 
anticipation to the Festschrift which is being prepared for each of these two 
great scholars. 


Hans Grimm and the Archbishop 


In October 1937 German Life and Letters published an article by the author 
of the once so famous Volk ohne Raum in which he set forth the cultural 
superiority of the Nordic race (amongst which he politely included the 
British) and pleaded for the abandonment of English obstruction to the 
fulfilment of Germany's historic mission. In the following October Dr. 
Grimm lectured in London and elsewhere on “Wie ich den Englinder sche’, 
and the lecture was reported at length in this journal. Again he stressed the 
‘Hochwertigkeit’ of the Nordic race (which by this time apparently com- 
prised the Japanese!) and the dangers of “Vermassung’, i.e. the reduction to 
mass mentality which he foresaw as the inevitable consequence of communist 
expansion. In 1946, writing from his beautiful home at Lippoldsberg on the 
Weser he reverted to this theme: “The great and almost daily more sinister 
question with us is whether European civilization will be able to subsist, or 
whether Bolshevism will eat it up completely. And I am afraid this battle of 
subsistence will have to be won or lost in passive Germany by— England.’ In 
the name of continuity we thought it right to print an article by Dr. Richter, 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, on Hans Grimm’s recent 
expostulation with His Grace of Canterbury. And we have done so de- 
liberately — at the risk of jeopardizing a longstanding acquaintance — because 
of the weight which his words still carry with certain sections of the German 
public, and because this polemic, so typical of German muddled-headed and 
misinformed patriotic zeal, has met with scarcely an echo in the British 
press. It does seem as if Talleyrand’s famous mot concerning the Bourbons 
is still applicable to the diehards the world over: ‘Ils n’ont rien appris ni rien 
oublié’! 
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From the Russian Zone 


With the buoyancy of new birth we announced the foundation of our 
London Institute of Germanic Languages to similar academic bodies in 
America and the Continent of Europe. And we naturally included the 
Friedrich Schiller University of Jena among the recipients of our glad news: 

‘Seid umschlungen, Millionen!/Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt!’ bum, bum, 
bum! to the tune of the great Choral Symphony. It was then with pain and 
sorrow that we received a communication from the Leiter des deutschen 
Seminars expressing his hope that German studies in England would at last 
be placed ‘auf wissenschaftliche Grundlage’ and his fervent trust that we 
were training the English Nachwuchs in the cause of peace! 


Holiday Courses in Germany and Switzerland 


We are indebted to Dr. W. I. Lucas of Southampton for tnis advance 
information of German holiday courses. 


FREIBURG I. Br. 


Theme: German Language and Institutions. 

Date: 1st-25th August. 

Final date for applications: June Ist. 

Cost: DM 60, for course. 

Address: Akademische Auslandsstelle an der Universitat, Freiburg i. Br., 
Belfortstr.11, Germany. 


GOTTINGEN 
Two courses between August 1 and mid-September. Details not yet available. 
Cost: approx. DM s¢ per day. 
Address: Fridtjof Nansen Haus, Gottingen, Merkelstr. 4, Germany. 


HEIDELBERG 


Theme: German Language, Literature, Art and Contemporary Affairs. 
Date: July 28th to August 24th. 

Final date for applications: June Ist. 

Cost: DM 8o for course. 

Address: Auslandsamt der Universitat, Heidelberg, Germany. 


KIEL 


I. Theme: Discussions on present-day problems 

Date: August Ist to 16th. 

Cost: DM 9s (including board and lodging). 

II. Theme: German History, Philosophy, Literature, Art and Music. 
Date: July roth to August rith. 

Cost: Approximately DM 165 (including board and logding). 
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Final date for applications for both courses: May 31st. 
Address: Auslandssekretariat beim Rektor der Universitat, Ferienkursbiiro, 
Kiel, Germany. 


TUBINGEN 

Theme: German Language and Literature (for advanced students, teachers 
and lecturers). 

Date: August 18th to September 16th. 

Cost: DM 220 (including fees, board and insurance). 

Final date for applications: June Ist. 

Address: Internationaler Hochschulkurs fiir Germanisten, Universitit, Tiibin- 
gen, Akademisches Auslandsamt, Germany. 


UBERLINGEN-BODENSEE 
Theme: German Language and Literature, with classes for beginners, advanced 
students, and special course for foreign teachers of German. 
Dates: (i) July 1st-23rd; (ii) July 25th to August 31st; (iii) September rst-23rd. 
Cost: (i) DM 90; (ii) DM 130; (iii) DM. go. 
Final date for applications: first day of course. 
Address: Ferienkurse fiir Auslinder, Uberlingen-Bodensee, Germany. 


ZURICH 

Theme: (i) Political and Social Sciences ( in English); (ii) German Language 
and Literature (in German). 

Date: July 2nd to August 3rd. 

Final date for applications: June 15th. 

Cost: (i) Sw. frs. 250; (ii) Sw. firs. 200. 

Address: Summer School of European Studies, Miinsterhof 20, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 


Contacts with Germany 


Readers may also be interested to know that the Deutscher Akademischer 
Austauschdienst, which performed such a useful service during the pre- 
National Socialist epoch, has resumed its activities under the direction of 
Professor Klauser (Bonn, Naffestrasse 11). Until contact between Great 
Britain and Germany is once more normal, all organizations which help to 
overcome the existing obstacles are to be commended, and mention should 
be made in this connection of the Gesellschaft ftir kulturellen Austausch mit 
England, which has its headquarters in Diisseldorf. It was founded in 1949 
by private initiative and is independent of all German and British official 
bodies. Its aim is to promote cultural exchange between individuals in the 
two countries and to give continuity to the contacts made by Germans who 
have enjoyed hospitality in Great Britain during the last few years. It 
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invites British guests to stay with members of the society in Germany and 
facilitates the visit of Germans to Great Britain. During 1950 it organized a 
variety of functions designed to further understanding between the two 


. . 2» e ° ° ° m ; 
countries and, in addition, arranged a successful meeting of social scientists 


and social workers, attended by twenty British representatives, in the Ruhr 
area. The society is particularly interested in promoting exchanges between 
English and German teachers and students. Those interested should apply 
to: Frau Lilo Milchsack, Gesellschaft fiir kulturellen Austausch mit England 
in Nordrhein-Westfalen, Diisseldorf-Wittlaer. 
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LE FORT (G. v.), Die Tochter Farinatas. Vier Erzaehlungen. 
1950 15s. 


LANGGAESSER (E.), Maerkische Argonautenfahrt, 1950 











RILKE (R. M.), Aus Rilkes Nachlass. 


1. Folge: Aus dem Nachlass des Grafen C. W. 8s. 6d 
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GOETHE’S Iphigenie Auf Tauris 
An Interpretation and Critical Analysis by JAMES BOYD 


Professor Boyd examines critically Goethe’s treatment of the problems inherent 

in the fable, following the argument scene by scene, and, in an attempt to eluci- 

date Goethe’s real meaning — which is the first object of this work — gives and 
discusses many of the views of other commentators. 


Demy 8vo. Second impression 12s. 6d. net 


GERMAN TEXTS 
General Editor: J. BOYD 


Taylor Professor of German in the University of Oxford 


NOTES TO GOETHE’S POEMS 
VOLUME II (1786-1832) 


Edited by JAMES BOYD 
9s. 6d. net 


GOETHE: Selected Letters 
Edited by BARKER FAIRLEY 


Professor of German, University College, Toronto 
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